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MODERN IDEALISM AND THE LOGOS TEACHING? 


HEN the foundations of European civilization were be- 
ing laid in the ancient world, two nations brought con- 
tributions of great and permanent significance. The Greeks 
supplied the conception of the world as a Cosmos, of that ra- 
tional order which permeates all being and acts persuasively 
upon the thought and will of man. The Hebrews brought the 
conception of the will of man as obligated to conform itself to 
the holy will of Jehovah, and to find therein the support for the 
supreme values of moral and civil life. As the Greek contri- 
bution was analyzed and amplified by the classical philosophers, 
it took form as the great teaching of ancient Idealism, with its 
clear-eyed recognition of the spiritual meaning implied in all 
reality developed into a reasonable and harmonious interpre- 
tation of life and experience in its detail. Under the influence 
of such teachers as the prophets, Jesus, and Paul, the Hebrew 
conception also was analyzed and deepened, until the intrinsic 
idealism which it had always implied was brought to light. 
Then the holy will of Jehovah appeared no longer as an external 
and austere force, but rather as the persuasiveness of an ideal 
which, although divine, is still simply that Perfect Manhood 
which is the true goal of every man. And this interpretation, 
already adumbrated by Jeremiah as the standpoint of the New 
Covenant, was seized upon by the more deep thinking represen- 
tatives of the Christian movement as most adequately express- 
ing the true inwardness of the Christian meaning and purpose. 
1 Read as the Presidential Address at the meeting of the American Phil- 
osophical Association, Western Division, held in Chicago, March 25-26, 1921. 
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For a long time each of these movements developed under 
its own intrinsic motivation. Thus the life of the Christian 
communities was invigorated rather by the memories of the 
teaching of Jesus and Paul, and by the example of martyrs and 
leaders, than by speculative reflection. But when, by reason of 
the force of its appeal to the lower classes, Christianity had at 
last established itself as the dominant religion of the Greco- 
Roman world, it found itself in the presence of a new problem. 
The necessity was laid upon its teachers of so interpreting the 
new movement as to bring home its truth and power to the more 
reflective minds that were molded by Greek philosophy. And 
the result was the development of that highly interesting form 
of philosophical theism which we know as the Logos Theology. 

Concerning the value of the Logos doctrine estimates differ, 
of course, largely under the control of our philosophical presup- 
positions. To the Ritschlians the whole body of church teach- 
ing concerning the Logos is a baneful heritage, in which the 
simple gospel of Christ is confused and lost in a mass of heathen 
metaphysics, incomprehensible and burdensome to the modern 
mind. But then, the Ritschlians are essentially positivists and 
agnostics on philosophical matters. To many another mind, 
which would like to be appreciative, the formulas of the Logos 
teaching are less than serviceable, because they reflect a mode of 
thought and expression which was dominant sixteen hundred 
years ago, but which is not familiar to us today. Such minds 
may come to the stage of sympathetic appreciation, but only at 
the cost of a somewhat extended course of historical study and 
training in philosophical translation. 

On the other hand, men of reflective interests throughout 
the ages have been accustomed to find a depth of meaning and 
of sound insight in the Logos conceptions, sufficient to validate 
to their minds the essential purport of the Christian message, al- 
though this message came to them couched in the ideas, other- 


wise all too crude, of a “world of Syrian peasants.” As Dean 
Inge has expressed the matter, “It was the Logos Theology 
that converted the intellect of Europe to Christianity.” And it 


is not strange that this should be so. For the Logos speculation 
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is simply an attempt to interpret the social and religious idealism 
of life, as this had been uncovered in Christian history and ex- 
perience, into terms that were consonant with the intellectual 
and cosmical idealism implied in a philosophical world view. It 
was a fair claim, then, that the two belonged together; that the 
metaphysical idealism of the philosophers was abstract and in- 
complete without the more vital and inward idealism of Chris- 
tian purpose and motivation; and that the Christian message, in 
turn, required to be set into a framework of cosmical interpre- 
tation which was harmonious with it. 

Indeed, the mutual implication of these two phases of the total 
idealism of life is so obvious to many minds of a reflective type, 
that to such the entire Ritschlian contention seems like an in- 
tolerable recrudescence of barbarism. The Logos theology an 
alien growth on the soil of the Gospel? Is it not rather the in- 
terpretation by which the true and worthful meaning of the 
Gospel is brought home to men who, whatever betide, can never 
give up the vision of truth that has been opened to the human 
mind by the Greek spirit? And is it not of profound moment 
that the essential solidarity of the Greek idealism with the central 
import of the Hebrew development should be made obvious to 
thoughtful men? Certainly analysis seemed to bear out the 
view that the two belonged together, and that if either was to 
say its word fully to the world it required the other. 

But the ancient idealism was under the domination of Plato; 
that of the modern day, in substantially all its forms, owes very 
much to Hegel. Indeed, the great increase of insight into the 
logic and essential meaning of modern idealism, which has been 
so obvious in the last few years, has been almost entirely the 
result of the development of Hegelian motives, or of criticism 
and reaction directed against them. And I suppose that most 
students, whether sympathetic or adverse, have felt that if the 
essential ideas of Hegelianism can be finally shown to be un- 
sound, the way is prepared for some contrasting philosophy, 
such as pragmatism or neo-realism. For our present purposes, 
then, we may consider all modern idealism as having its inter- 
ests more or less wrapped up in the fortunes of Hegel’s central 
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teachings. And the question then becomes, How does the 
changed conception of idealism, under the influence of Hegel- 
ianism, bear upon the system of ideas and valuations that were 
aforetime gathered up into the Logos theology? 

Now modern idealism includes among other factors a Spino- 
zistic motive. This takes the form of the teaching that every- 
thing which is finite and with definitely marked limits is less than 
absolutely real. This, I suppose, was the burden of Hegel’s dia- 
lectical method. The finite, then, can at best gain its reality 
only in and through its membership in a larger whole; and in- 
deed this teaching will attach to all genuine idealism, by what- 
ever name it be called. And this situation implies that the spirit 
of totality, of an ideal whole, is genuinely operative in every 
concrete thing, phase, or situation that can belong to our world 
of experience. We may perhaps take it that this emphasis upon 
the nisus towards totality is the essential characteristic of 
modern idealism, just as the emphasis upon universal and neces- 
sary law was characteristic of the Greek form. What is in- 
volved here, as has been often pointed out, is simply that the 
moderns have redefined in essential respects the conception of 
the universal, in order to avoid certain difficulties which the an- 
cients felt indeed, but did not know how to overcome effectively. 
I suppose that the spirit of this change is common to practically 
all the modern types of thought ; although the formula which ex- 
presses it most directly, the concrete universal, has become prac- 
tically a party cry of the Hegelian school. 

In view of this remaking of idealism in the modern day, there 
result certain problems in relation to the Logos doctrine. This 
teaching implies a certain definiteness in the content of the ideal 
which is to top all culture. “Let this mind be in you,” said 
Paul, “which was also in Christ Jesus”; and 2ven if the specu- 
lative theologian carries further than did the apostle that other 
Pauline precept of not knowing Christ after the flesh (and op- 
ponents have always charged against the Logos teachers a disre- 
gard of the historical personality of Jesus), still in all its forms 
this teaching stood for a determinate conception of life and of 
cultural values which was regarded as true to the spirit of the 
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Christian outlook and purpose. But now, if everything that is 
definite and sharply marked is to be regarded as less than real, 
and therefore as devoid of permanent and intrinsic meaning, will 
not the Logos doctrine lose all point and significance? And es- 
pecially would this seem to be the case if we were justified in 
using the language so often employed in recent discussion, ac- 
cording to which every definite form of existence is supposed to 
be merged and absorbed into a pantheistic Absolute. In that 
case, although our idealism may yield a sort of Vedantic mysti- 
cism, it would fail to sustain the characteristically Christian type 
of motivation, and the Logos ideal would seem to fade away. 
And a kindred difficulty also emerges. If we define our uni- 
versal spirit as simply the universe, and emphasize the fact that 
the actual itself is to display itself as the rational, we may easily 
find our idealism turning into a somewhat elevated form of 
secularism. That is, it may extol the ideals of science, or again 
of art, and so yield a highly refined paganism; but for the genu- 





inely religious interpretation of culture in general, and for the 
specifically Christian interpretation in particular, it may have 
lost all sympathy and understanding. 

In view of this situation, we find the recent exponents of 
idealism not fully in accord in their attitude towards this his- 
toric teaching. Writers of the type of Otto Pfleiderer, who are 
developing the religious implications of idealism especially, may 
be expected to accent the Logos. Royce also, and many writers 
of his type of thought, make a similar emphasis. But against 
these we have to set a class of writers who are widely regarded 
as truer to the logic of modern idealism, and who guard them- 
selves against making any concessions to theology which are not 
clearly extorted by the necessity of the argument. Of this class 
we may cite Dr. Bosanquet as the outstanding representative. 
Bosanquet’s philosophy, like that of Bradley, provides an oppor- 
tunity for a religious interpretation, it is true; but the type of 
religion seems to be that of a form of mysticism, which often 
appears nearer to the thought of Hindu teachers than to that of 
Western theism. And indeed, Bosanquet rarely speaks of 
theism except to criticize, or of pantheism except to commend. 
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It is not strange, then, that the Logos theology finds little ex- 
plicit approval and some implicit condemnation in his pages. 

But I am convinced that the pantheistic editing of modern 
idealism is not the better argued and more consistent one; rather 
I hold that the logic of its method and fundamental positions re- 
quires for its completion precisely that kind of detailed definition 
of its ideal values which was historically embodied in the Logos 
doctrine. Indeed the thinkers who have been averse to carrying 
out such a development seem to have been unfaithful to the im- 
pulsion of their own thought. 

The aim of this paper, then, will be to point out certain defi- 
nite places in which representatives of the pantheistic wing of 
idealism can be shown to be false to the logic of their doctrine. 
In order to hold the discussion within a manageable compass, 
however, it seems best to confine the study to two representa- 
tives—Bosanquet and Radhakrishnan. 

In the case of Dr. Bosanquet, the first outstanding work is his 
Logic. And now, this entire work may be regarded as simply a 
systematic development of the Logos theology. As he traces 
the forms of judgment from their lower to their higher types, 
and exhibits that “spectacle of continuity and unity in the intel- 
lectual life, combined with the most varied and precise adapta- 
tions of its fundamentally identical function to manifold con- 
ditions and purposes,” which means so much to him, he is 
showing how one spirit operates through all intelligence, and 
builds our world of common knowledge and of science. And 
when we find that this spirit is not an abstraction of law or 
ground or truth, but is the Consciousness of a Perfected Indi- 
viduality, we seem to learn that what we are studying in this 
great masterpiece is simply the concrete development in detail 
of the vision which Clement of Alexandria sketched in his 
Paidagogos. The Logos is the Instructor, and through the op- 
eration of this rational agency in our lives science is born, grows, 
and is perfected. Clement’s persuasive words did much to sub- 
due secular science to accord with the Christian view of the 
world. And when in like manner Bosanquet exhibits the pres- 
sure of the idealism of judgment upon the merely factual aspect 
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of experience, and points out in detail how the problems and 
methods and inferences of science are motivated by the ideal of a 
Completed Individuality, we seem to be dealing with a discussion 
of the same significance. And this impression is deepened as we 
observe the treatment of the judgments and categories of ab- 
stract quantity, culminating in the ideas of infinite space, infinite 
time, and infinite number. The Psalmist says, “If I make my 
bed in Hell, behold, Thou art there.” Bosanquet shows that if 
we analyze the logic of the most mechanical conceptions of 
human science, we find that the ideal of a Perfected Individu- 
ality is surging within them, and is the driving force which 
makes their life. In Clement’s word, it is the Instructor. So 
far, then, we have nothing but a modern edition of “the light 
that lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” 

But edifying phrases do not meet, of course, the problem of 
the philosopher ; and they are particularly uncongenial, I take it, 
to Dr. Bosanquet’s temper of mind. We must press on, then, 
to a closer analysis of the import of this ideal of Perfected In- 
dividuality. And the most successful answer to the problem 
here indicated turns upon the use of the historic idea of the 
concrete universal. 

Now the conception of the concrete universal refers to the 
most concrete and organic thing in our entire universe of dis- 
course; but all the phrases which we use in discussing it suffer 
from abstractness. And my feeling is that as Dr. Bosanquet 
has striven in many ways, and with much success, to bring out 
the vital significance for science and culture of this ideal, he has 
gradually drifted into a certain form of onesidedness in his em- 
phasis and expression. The concrete universal is always the 
spirit of the whole, of course, as this operates within any given 
fact or situation. “It is the active form of totality, present in 
all and every experience of a rational being.” Just as the per- 
sonality of a man of strong character enters into all his acts, so 
does the spirit of the whole pervade experience, and operate con- 
structively on its details. 

But now Dr. Bosanquet thinks of this concrete universal as 
the world-system. It is the world, thought of in terms of per- 
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fect ground, of course, so as to afford the determinate and con- 
crete grounding of every fact we know. And it is easy to con- 
ceive this as implying merely the system of relations displayed 
in the actually existing realm of things. When Dr. Bosanquet 
repeatedly refers to it as “a world,” self-complete, and so on, he 
is evidently straining to emphasize the solidarity of human ex- 
perience as experience in dealing with things. And in like man- 
ner when he studies the significance of the concrete universal 
in relation to the state, his interest is in the institutions round 
about us, and in the ideas upon which they rest. And the re- 
sult seems to throw an emphasis which stresses unduly the order 
of phenomenal actuality. This tends towards the interpretation 
of the concrete universal, world, or totality, predominantly in 
terms of experience as it stands. And so far as this is true, a 
certain very important element in the situation is not properly 
brought out. I refer to the entire line of thought which the 
Aristotelian philosophy is accustomed to express under the con- 
ception of entelechy—the story of the wealth of depth and 
meaning that is implied in every finite individual that belongs to 
the universe. I do not mean that Bosanquet explicitly denies 
this element of depth. Indeed, on occasion and repeatedly, he 
has asserted it, and particularly in dealing with the significance 
of art. But I mean that by reason of his effort to address him- 
self to the naturalistic thinking of our time, so distrustful of 
anything which is not in obvious touch with nature, he suffers 
from a displacement of emphasis which does not enable him to 
bring out effectively the entire idealism of his thought. 

Thus the concrete universal must carry within itself all the 
relations by which the universe has a hold over the individual— 
the entire loyalty of the finite individual to that Whole from 
which the individual springs and in which he is to find his true 
nature realized. But the universe which is thus resounding 
within the individual is not only the universe of actual facts and 
events in the past, although it includes this; it is not only the 
universe of present actual environment, although it includes 
this; but it is also the universe of the ideal possibilities neces- 
sarily inferred in order to interpret completely these actualities. 
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And further, the universe that is not expressed in time or space 
must be enormously more extensive in point of magnitude of 
power, as it is enormously more significant in point of quality 
and depth, than that phase of the universe that has come to tem- 
poral or spatial expression. Recent physical speculation, after 
contemplating the facts of radio-activity and the evidences of 
an electronic composition of matter, has been led to wonder if 
the energy locked up in the atoms is not enormously in excess of 
that which is displayed in shaping the phenomena that we see. 
It is said that the iceberg floats with only one-eighth of its mass 
above water. And after we have duly faced the problems of 
metaphysics, of ethics, and of religion, we may well come to 
doubt whether the real world displays more than one-eightieth 
or perhaps one-eight-hundredth of its power or meaning in the 
order of time or space as this order is interpreted by the familiar 
categories of the understanding. 

In view of this line of thought, the conception of the con- 
crete universal gets a new interpretation which is not very ap- 
parent in Bosanquet’s pages. It becomes the call of the world’s 
purpose surging within each member which belongs to the world. 
It forms the basis for the reflection that each finite individual is 
most loyal to his true life when he is most loyal to the spirit of 
the world’s Ideal. And this Ideal is not simply the God of 
things as they are, actually, but rather the spirit of things as, 
“by the Eternal,” they shall be. This spirit has often been 
cropping out in the idealism of the race, and has defined itself 
with some measure of precision. Now the Logos doctrine is 
essentially a fixation of the results of this line of reflection, in 
such wise that the spirit of the Whole is given a determinate 
interpretation, in accordance with the best ideals that the his- 
tory of culture has enabled man to state. A sympathetic at- 
titude towards its meaning is then implied, I think, in any con- 
sistent and profound modern idealism. 

But there is another aspect of Bosanquet’s treatment of the 
concrete universal, which causes him to be steadily opposed to 
what he calls Theism. This is the conviction that since the real 
must form an absolute whole, no phase or aspect of the real may 
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be set up as absolute; and therefore the conceptions of the Logos 
teaching are at best suggestions of aspects that are engulfed with- 
in the Absolute. “Father, Son, Holy Spirit—none of these 
terms can apply to the Universe or an Absolute that has nothing 
outside it.”* Quoting a culminating passage, “The conclu- 
sion is, in a word, that the God of religion, inherent in the com- 
pletest experience, is an appearance of reality, as distinct from 
being the whole and ultimate reality; a rank which religion can- 
not consistently claim for the supreme being as it must conceive 
him. But this conception [Bosanquet’s], which finds him in the 
greater self recognized by us as present within the finite spirit, 
and as one with it in love and will, assigns him a higher reality 
than any view which stakes everything on finding him to exist 
as a separate being after the model of a man” (pp. 255-256). 

Now this position is thoroughly characteristic, of course, of 
the entire Bradley-Bosanquet teaching. It is of a piece with 
Bradley’s argument that the self is not to be called real at all, 
simply because it is not an absolute and self-sufficient reality, 
but rather is a member within the universe. I donot see that the 
contention rests upon anything more significant than an abuse 
in the employment of terms. Most of us regard a factor as real, 
if it is organically and vitally bound up with the meanings that 
interpret our experience. We do not thereby say that it could 
stand absolutely alone, were earth, sea, and sky, and even the 
world-ground swept away. We mean that the kind of a world 
that is real posits in a significant way that particular factor, and 
in so doing reveals its own structural nature ; but we donot mean 
to deny vital interconnection within the universe system. In 
this way we are making a sound synthesis of the Aristotelian 
doctrine of substance with the Hegelian theory of the judgment. 
But now, to clamp down upon everyone who speaks of anything 
as real the demand that he stand ready to defend its absoluteness 
and repellent self-sufficiency seems an arbitrary and unwar- 
ranted procedure. 

The result for Bosanquet is that he always thinks of Theism 
as presenting an absolute dualistic separation between God and 


1 Value and Destiny, p. 249. 
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man. Then, since by definition he drives every particle of ideal- 
ism out of such a doctrine, he endorses the statement that “ pure 
theism is unable to form a living religion.” Theism, according 
to Bosanquet, must always be in the state of mind of the too in- 
telligent printer in the tale. You remember that he was puzzled 
over the mystical line, “ Sermons in stones, books in the running 
brooks.” But how clear it all was when he revised it and set it 
up, “ Sermons in books, stones in the running brooks!” And in 
like manner Bosanquet feels that all mysticism and idealism 
must be read out of the doctrine as soon as it says that God is 
real. For does that not mean that God is real over there, in iso- 
lation, absolutely apart from man, and that man is real over 
here, in isolation, absolutely apart from God? 

But now this is certainly not the character of Christian the- 
ism, in its essential intention. Jesus, of course, was a mystic, 
and Paul was a mystic, and the author of the fourth gospel was 
a mystic. “I and my Father are one.” “Icanof mine own self 
do nothing.” “I in them, and Thou in me.” In short, a hun- 
dred central passages of the New Testament present a totally 
different view of the meaning of theism from the wooden form 
which it has taken in Dr. Bosanquet’s speculations. It is true, 
of course, as Bosanquet intimates, that some forms of theistic 
philosophy have failed to do justice to the mystical element in re- 
ligion. But it seems clear that such failure is not of the es- 
sence of theism. It seems clear also, that what is happening in 
the case of Bosanquet, and what is driving him from theism into 
a certain form of mystical pantheism, is that an arbitrary defini- 
tion of the word real is being used to the end of eliminating all 
the idealism from Christian theism. 

Our discussion has led us into the immediate vicinity of the 
question, recently so actively debated, whether the absolute of 
philosophy can possibly be the God of religion. But our prob- 
lem is a somewhat different one, and I refer to this other for one 
specific purpose only. If we are led to say that man, by virtue 
of his membership in the Absolute, finds laid upon him all of 
that determinate set of cultural values which was historically 
wrapped up in the conception of the Logos, then, as I see the 
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matter, the Absolute has the Logos imbedded within its life, 
Bosanquet’s point, that the Logos as ordinarily conceived is not 
the whole of the Absolute, seems not to meet the issue. No 
doubt the Absolute is the ground of steam engine forces and of 
nitro-glycerine forces, and of rattlesnake poison processes, but 
if it is also the ground of personal self-realization, and has 
power to foster that process of personal self-realization until 
it comes to the stature of the perfect man, that is what we mean 
by saying that the Logos is real, very God of very God. No 
doubt the nitro-glycerine phase of the Absolute is not usually in 
the thought of the man of religious interests; but I do not see 
that the recognition, on reflection, that such a phase of the Ab- 
solute exists, need seriously impair our confidence that the cul- 
tural side of the process is of the profounder significance, and is 
deeply grounded in the real. In short, it is only when we first 
define the “God of religion” as a poverty stricken conception, 
too thin to ground the rich detail of the world, that we find it 
incompatible with the Absolute. But while such a limited con- 
ception is what men often operate with, it is never a theoreti- 
cally adequate account of what they really mean. And certainly 
the Logos philosophy, which has incorporated into the content 
of its teaching the Logoi or grounds of all determinate natural 
processes, so that “without the Logos was not anything made 
that was made,” cannot be accused of taking an attitude of de- 
nial towards the steam engine or nitro-glycerine elements in the 
life of the Absolute. It may suggest that the whirlwind and 
earthquake are not quite so significantly real as the still small 
voice, but while it vindicates the validity of the culture process, 
it does not deny the relevancy of the nature process. 

The historic idea of self-realization through self-sacrifice, 
central to the Christian religion and developed at large in the 
Logos theology, is as clearly at home in the modern idealism as 
in any stage of the idealistic tradition. Professor Bosanquet 
has developed it in many places, usually under the formula of 
the self-transcendence of the finite. In one significant passage 
he quotes with approval from Edward Caird: “It is not an im- 
perfection in the supreme being, but an essential of his complete- 
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ness, that his nature, summing up that of all Reality, should 
go out into its other to seek the completion which in this case 
alone is absolutely found. The ‘other’ in question can only be 
finite experience ; and it is in and because of this, and qualified 
by it, that the Divine nature maintains its infinity. And, there- 
fore, it may be said that the general form of self-sacrifice—the 
fundamental logical structure of Reality—is to be found here 
also, as everywhere.”* Professor Bosanquet comments: “ The 
view is familiar. I only plead that it loses all point if it is not 
taken in bitter earnest.” And in a footnote he adds: “I have 
had much in mind Nettleship’s fragment on the Atonement.” 

The thought which is here implied has been most tellingly ex- 
pressed by a Buddhist teacher, cited by Lafcadio Hearn: “ In all 
the world there is not one spot so large as a mustard seed, where 
the Buddha has not surrendered his body for the good of the 
creatures.”* And when essentially the same interpretation of 
the heart of reality is put in terms of Western thought, what we 
have is simply and always the Logos teaching. 

We may turn now to a book which is highly representative 
of the controlling motives of modern idealism, quite without im- 
pulse to effect an external accommodation with Christian spec- 
ulation. I refer to the volume, entitled The Reign of Religion 
in Contemporary Philosophy, by Professor Radhakrishnan, of 
the University of Mysore, published in 1920. Professor Rad- 
hakrishnan’s personal connections as a Hindu are with Vedant- 
ism, which he feels free to interpret as seems most reasonable ; 
and his whole book develops the charge against Western plural- 
isms and theisms that they are illogical, that they have perverted 
the true and normal course of philosophical development, in 
order to reach and fortify positions that are thought to be pre- 
scribed by religious necessities. That is, the religious necessities 
which have warped the argument are not the true needs of re- 
ligion, which he regards as most genuinely and adequately met 
by absolute idealism; but they are rather the necessities imposed 
by popular religion, and particularly by the somewhat dualistic 
form in which the Christian theism is accustomed to formulate 


1 Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 243. 
2 Kokoro, p. 219. 
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itself for the unphilosophical mind. We have here the personal 
bias criticism turned against Western pluralisms. The result 
is a long series of keen and penetrating criticisms directed 
against what he calls theism, and arguments for the superior 
cultural and religious value of pantheism. In fact, the per- 
sonal commitment to pantheism is made with an abandon not 
commonly to be found among Western writers. Now as this 
author is also a consistent and well trained representative of ab- 
solute idealism, essentially of the same type as Bosanquet, his 
book becomes of special interest in connection with the charge 
that modern idealism, logically thought out, is simply pantheism, 
and is on a parity with Vedantic Brahmanism. Radhakrishnan, 
at any rate, so believes and holds; and this becomes for him a 
great argument for the profound truth of Vedantism. 

But if we analyze closely the argument of Dr. Radhakrish- 
nan’s book, we find, I think, that these commitments to panthe- 
ism and Vedantism, as against theism and personalism, require 
a great deal of modification. The pantheism that he accepts is 
not simon-pure pantheism. The Vedantism that he accepts is 
net the orthodox form of that doctrine, as represented by the 
school of Sankara. The theism that he rejects is not the philo- 
sophical theism of Greek Christianity, which culminates in the 
Logos doctrine. These points I have already developed in a re- 
view of this volume published some months ago.’ I now wish 
to add that manifold passages in this book point to the problem 
of the determinate form which the ideal possesses, and require 
the development of essentially the same line of thought as that 
which issues in the Logos teaching of Christian philosophy. 
In short, he must have his Logos theology, however little he 
may desire it, or his systematic philosophy fails. 

We may first notice the author’s repudiation of absolute mon- 
ism, remembering that in these passages what he is really re- 
jecting is the orthodox Brahmanical teaching of the school of 
Sankara,—the form which we call pantheism because it declares 
individuality and determinateness to be unreal. “We may now 
see,” says Radhakrishnan, “how the popular conception of the 
world as Maya or illusion is mistaken. Brahman, the Abso- 


1 Phil. Rev., Nov. 1920. 
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lute, is described in the Vedantic texts as an all-inclusive and 
not as an exclusive idea. It is the life of life, the ‘reality of 
reality.” “It is existence, intelligence, and bliss.” “It is not a 
homogeneous one, but a unity or a harmony of the different con- 
stituent elements. The Absolute is the fulfilment and comple- 
tion of everything that is in the universe, and not their extinc- 
tion. It is the consecration of the lower forms of life, and not 
their destruction. The Vedantic Absolute is not the abstraction 
of an étre supréme which deletes all differences, but it is a spirit 
that transcends, and at the same time embraces, all living things, 
The Maya theory simply says that we are under an illusion if we 
think that the world of individuals, the pluralistic universe of 
the intellect, is the absolute validity. Pluralism is true only 
within limits. But it has to be transcended, that is, completed 
and supplemented, and not rejected and abolished. The lower 
is not unreal, which later reflection must explain away, but is 
only an aspect of truth that has to be fulfilled at the end.” ? 


? 


Now it is clear that this passage reflects the theistic inter- 
pretation of Vedantism, fostered by Ramanuga, rather than 
the pantheistic interpretation of Sankara. Further it enters 
squarely upon the line of thought which grounds back in the 
Absolute in a determinate way the ideal perfection of every in- 
dividual process. Aristotelian entelechies must then be provided 
for, and this movement will inevitably push on until we reach 
the conception of the Logos as the “first-born of every crea- 
ture ””"—“ all things were created by him, and for him, and he is 
before all things, and by him all things consist.” That is, Pro- 
fessor Radhakrishnan has delivered himself over bodily to the 
cosmological side of the Christian idea of the Son, and has 
accepted in principle the movement which, when it comes to the 
discussion of cultural values, will define the deeper truth of 
every human personality as rooted in that “ mind which was also 
in Christ Jesus.” Or if this particular historical reference be 
not accepted, and a preference be indicated for Krishna, for in- 
stance, then at any rate we may say that the metaphysical basis 
is laid for a Logos doctrine of a determinate type, and the only 


1 Reign of Religion, p. 445. 
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outstanding problem is. the question what particular values shall 
be regarded as normative for human nature. And so we see that 
Professor Radhakrishnan, in swinging away from the strict 
pantheistic interpretation of the Vedanta, as he was forced to do 
under his Hegelian motivation, finds himself drifting nearer 
and nearer to the philosophical theism of the Western world. 
Our author continues: “The Vedanta system cannot be con- 
sidered pantheistic if by pantheism we mean an identification of 
the world with God. According to the Vedanta, nature or the 
world is only an expression of God. God is more than the 
world. The finite reveals the infinite, but is not the whole infi- 
nite?” (pp. 445-446) Again, “ The Absolute in the world is half 
dream, half reality. The universe is only a partial revelation 
of the Absolute” (p. 449). Now these passages are quite in- 
congruous with Sankara’s teaching, according to which the Ab- 
solute does not manifest itself at all in this world of Maya. 
And indeed, since the Absolute has no part, it could not pos- 
sibly manifest itself in part. Professor Radhakrishnan’s ad- 
verse attitude towards Sankara’s strict Vedantism is doubtless 
indicated best in the following passage, which I quote from a 
discussion in which he is attacking a certain aspect of Berg- 
sonism: “This way of getting over the pressing problems of 
philosophy is strongly reminiscent of the Monistic school of 
Indian Vedanta, in which all the puzzling problems of the re- 
lation of Absolute to Maya are traced to a confusion between 
the metaphysical or noumenal, and the empirical or phenomenal 
conceptions of reality. But the phenomenal and the noumenal 
cannot be held apart. The metaphysical has to be related to 
the historical. The absolutists who are mostly ‘identity’ phil- 
osophers reduce difference and diversity to an appearance, il- 
lusion, non-being, and irrationality” (p. 162). And in other 
places he says, “ False absolutism has come down, while the true 
is considerably strengthened. Abstract monism, which destroys 
personal values and reduces individuality to illusion . . . is a de- 
fective attitude of life” (p. 410). “Pluralism is right in re- 
belling against the conception of a block universe. It points to 
the central defect of a shallow and static, narrow and abstract 
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monism, which clings to a timeless absolute and reduces human 
effort to illusion” (p. 408). “But in our opinion, the great- 
est mistake of the new spirit of pluralists is in its concep- 
tion of the Absolute as Anti-Christ. The kind of absolutism 
which comes in for a severe rebuke and condemnation at the 
hands of our pluralist critics is a fiction of their own imagina~ 
tion, and not a theory held by any one of its recognized expo- 
nents. The paramount question of philosophy, whether con- 
crete absolutism does not bridge the gulf between faith and 
thought, is only raised to be dogmatically dismissed” (p. 407). 

I may sum up thus far the discussion of the author by say- 
ing that absolute idealism is his central and controlling motiva- 
tion; that under Hindu conditions this makes him a Vedantist, 
but a Vedantist of a theistic rather than a pantheistic type; 
that it yields, however, a certain aversion to popular, dualistic 
theism, and sympathy for the doctrine of the immanence of God, 
a doctrine which he is not unwilling to speak of as pantheism; 
that as he holds it, however, the doctrine postulates transcend- 
ence also, and has a strongly theistic bent. I now wish to point 
out briefly the lines along which this theistic element tends to 
develop, and the reasons why Professor Radhakrishnan does 
not fully work it out. And to do this, I notice first a significant 
passage in his closing chapter. 

“ The Absolute, therefore, is the Whole, the only individual, and 
the sum of all perfection;—It progressively manifests itself in 
and through these particulars. The Absolute is thus an organ- 
ized whole, with interrelated parts in it. It embraces time, its 
events and processes. The finite universe is rooted in the Ab- 
solute. The Absolute is not an abstract unit, but a concrete 
whole, binding together the differences which are subordinate 
to it. The values we find and enjoy while on the way to it, are 
preserved and receive their full supplementation in it. They 
are not annihilated” (pp. 442-443). 

This passage puts us fully at the standpoint of the Logos the- 
ology. For if the real is such as to contain essentially within 
its life the grounds of that order which we know as nature, and 
especially of those values which we think of as culture, then 
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the Absolute means not simply the universe in general, but the 
world ideal at its highest and best. “ The highest, holiest Man- 
hood Thou.” And the Logos teaching does but interpret this 
formula. Or rather, this formula would be but ‘ conceptual short- 
hand’ unless it were opened up and developed, as the Logos 
teaching has done. And I leave this passage with the simple com- 
ment, then, that having said so much as this, the author is under 
the compulsion to say very much more. 

Let us notice for a moment the status of self-sacrifice in the 
thought of Radhakrishnan. Quoting briefly: “The whole uni- 
verse is a vast struggle to realize the unity which is the ideal— 
the finite strives to pass out of itself—The presence of the in- 
finite enables the individual to break the finite and to proceed 
higher up. It is such a breaking of the shell of finiteness that 
the infinite self finds itself and developes. Unless our little self 
is sacrificed, progress is not possible. Every step in the path of 
realization means the sacrifice of something else” (p. 447). 

Now the thought involved in this passage is an ancient one. 
We have to notice only that this sacrifice of the finite is not to 
be made for the sake of unity in the abstract. It is not that the 
finite longs to be merged in the universe—that would be the 
teaching of the abstract monism which our author has repudi- 
ated. For a concrete monism, then, the sacrifice of the lower 
can be made only that the true and adequate meaning of human 
nature and of human personality should be brought to pass and 
should stand out. And this implies a constructive conception of 
what cultural ideals are indeed true to human nature in its best 
estate. In social development it is not every change that indi- 
cates progress, but only those by which the concrete possibilities 
of human life are given a larger opportunity. And this we can 
often determine in any concrete situation, by observing the 
cramping effect of the old institution, and observing the drift 
and tendency of the new powers that are released and brought 
into function. Not unity or harmony in the abstract, then, but 
the bringing to realization of those powers that are concretely 
founded in the life process and implied in human personality,— 
this would be the key to any self-sacrifice that a concrete ideal- 
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ism could soundly demand. The Logos teaching has but devel- 
oped systematically this quite unavoidable implication. 

In another passage, while discussing Eucken, Radhakrishnan 
says, “It is for the sake of the whole that the surrender has to 
be made. It is because we already possess the ideal of spiritual 
perfection we agree to those laws which serve its ends and repel 
all those hostile to it: The vaster deep already stirs in man—If, 
therefore, spirit is in man, then what is wanted is not a complete 
victory over human nature, which is partly spiritual, but only a 
transformation of the lower, and a development of the higher. 
The pathway to salvation is not through sudden conversion, but 
gradual growth. This view of man as potential spirit and of 
salvation as the development of his spiritual nature is satisfac- 
tory, but it is the view of absolutism” (pp. 310-311). 

This passage seems to me to be fairly typical of the vacilla- 
tion that runs through the thought of Dr. Radhakrishnan. 
While he is speaking of the surrender to be made to the spirit 
of the whole, he is a Hindu and a Vedantist, a pantheist if you 
please. But in that stage he is still speaking incompletely, and 
is so far forth an abstractionist. But he means to be a repre- 
sentative of concrete monism, and not at all an abstractionist. 
So soon, however, as he yields himself to the logic of concrete 
idealism, he stresses development, growth, gradual progress tow- 
ards perfection. And these Western conceptions, so little at 
home in the speculations of India, require for their essential and 
adequate expression a definite intimation of the nature and lead- 
ing of the ideal—the suggestion which Clement attempted to 
convey in his doctrine of the Instructor. 

We may conclude, then, that the characteristic meaning of the 
Logos teaching is as congenial to modern idealism as it has ever 
been to any stage of the idealistic tradition ; and that the recent 
appearance of an editing of idealism which is more than half 
pantheistic, mystical, and Vedantic, does not really tend to set 
it aside. 
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A COMPARISON OF STRONG’S THEORY OF PER- 
CEPTION WITH REID’S. 





the direction of attention upon it to be accompanied by 
a continual movement. Attention is essentially exploratory and 
inanition is the rapid consequence of fixity: “it being almost 
all one for a man to be always sensible of one and the same | 
thing, and not to be sensible of any thing.”* This movement | 
of attention over and round its object corresponds to the appear- 
ance of successive features before the mind: as, in looking at 
a rose, now its redness, now the shaping of its petals, now its 
general design is perceived. A determined fixture of regard 
upon redness or petal or general plan results in a wane of con- 
sciousness: we observe things, experience emphatically informs 
us, by exploring them attentively and not by a single fixed act 
of attention. 

The explorative inspection even of a simple object like a 
rose may extend to an object of thought which has the flower 
for a centre and a wide range of ideas within its circumference. 
The rose with its qualities of colour and form, its inner mechan- 
ism of sap and vessel and tissue, its position in the plant 
world, its beauty and its significance for a theory of beauty, its 
place in the system of knowledge, may, as a single though com- 
plex object, invite attention from the observer. Attention may 
travel round this ampler object as it travelled, in a simpler act of 
perception, round the seen rose. 

The perception of the rose by its percipient, the manner and 
mechanism of the act of knowing or conceiving it, may become 
the centre of exploratory movements of attention. A thinker 
attentively inspecting this particular problem is a model, reduced 
in scale and narrowed in time, of the combined processes of 
inspection, performed by many minds, which may be regarded 


aon inspection of any object of thought requires 





1 Hobbes, Elements of Philosophy, pp. 4, 25. 
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as a single collective or historical movement of explorative 
attention, directed on the problem of perception. The per- 
cipient perceiving external objects is the centre of this move- 
ment, which has sought unremittingly and assiduously to dis- 
cover the method of this knowing and the nature, validity or 
origin of the knowledge secured. 

Neglecting for purposes of preliminary exposition, the pos- 
sibility of confusion between realities singled out by differentia- 
tion and conceptions deposited from the mind under attention, 
history discloses to us the principal movements of the focus 
or centre of the inspecting process and, perhaps often less 
clearly, the secondary movements round the primary movement 
of this focus. During the primitive stages of human history 
men were too busy perceiving to ask why or how they perceived 
or even to realise very explicitly that they were perceivers. 
The external senses “give to all mankind the information neces- 
sary for life, without reasoning, without any art or investigation 
on our part.”+ They are so efficient in this office and it is so 
immediately necessary for men to utilise this efficiency that, at 
the first, the objects of perception received an exclusive attention. 
When thought did turn from the simple contemplation of objects 
as they appeared in perception to consider their relations to 
their perceivers, to discuss the mechanism of perceptual know- 
ledge and to enquire into its validity, its tortuous, perplexed 
course intimated how much more perfectly men are constituted 
to perceive than to understand their perceiving. The focus of 
explorative attention moved gradually frvin the perceived to the 
percipient. Descartes marked a culminating point of a great 
historical movement of thought which, after discussing how 
objects made men perceive, proceeded to discuss how men were 
able to perceive them. With equal,if not with greater, assiduity, 
exploration has continued since Descartes and, it must be admit- 
ted, so far, inconclusively. Now, during the explorative move- 
ment of collective attention over the problem of perceptual 
knowledge, similar features or conceptions tend to recur. 
Thought circles round some explanation, leaves it, and returns 


1 Reid, Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man, Essay 2, Ch. 20. 
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to it again. The recurrence is seldom, if ever, absolute: expla- 
nation reverts to a previous method or plan but elaborates it 
differently. In this sense Strong’s theory of perception is a re- 
currence of Reid’s, though it is not simply a twentieth century 
facsimile of an eighteenth century original. 

This recurrence is grounded in a similarity between two 
movements of thought. Reid and Strong represent a similar, 
though not an identical, transference of the centre of explora- 
tive attention. Berkeley had centred thought on the ‘idea’ in 
the mind during perception and had resolved the physical objects 
which common sense percipience supposes itself to see, hear, 
touch, smell or taste into ‘ideas’. Reid was seduced, during 
his youth, into Berkleyanism and then drawn out of it by the 
conviction that “the wisdom of philosophy is set in opposition 
to the common sense of mankind”, that “ The belief of a ma- 
terial world is older, and of more authority, than any principles 
of philosophy” and that “since we cannot get rid of the vulgar 
notion and belief of an external world” we should “ reconcile 
our reason to it as well as we can.”* One consequence, or 
cause, of this defection was his hostility to the invasion of phi- 
losophy by ‘creative imagination’ which “ disdains the mean of- 
fices of digging for a foundation, of removing rubbish and car- 
rying materials”, his conviction that “it is genius, and not the 
want of it, that adulterates philosophy”, and his satisfaction 
that the “castle-builders” now “employ themselves more in 
romance than in philosophy.”* Another consequence, or cause 
was his insistence that “All knowledge, and science, must be 
built upon principles that are self-evident; and of such prin- 
ciples every man who has common sense is a competent judge, 
when he conceives them distinctly.”* He erected common sense 
into a competent tribunal because it confirmed, against Berkeley, 
the existence of physical objects given in perception. Another 
consequence, or cause, was his theory of perception, which bears 
obvious marks of the ‘ideal system’ which he retracted and is 
obviously determined by his resolve to take his “ own existence, 

1 An Inquiry into the Human Mind, Ch. 5, Sect. 7. 


2 Jbid., Ch. 1, Sect. 2. 
8 Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man, Essay 6, Ch, 2. 
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and the existence of other things, upon trust; and to believe that 


snow is cold, and honey sweet, whatever they say to the con- 
1 


trary. 

Strong’s theory is also a deposit from a movement out of 
an idealistic version of perception towards a realistic version; 
he also has been anxious to exchange mental immediate objects 
for non-mental immediate objects. His theory has developed 
out of, or aiong with, a conviction that the distinction between 
real things and phenomenal things (real things rendered in 
mental version) must be replaced by a distinction between things 
as perception exhibits them and things as they really are.2 When 
he disclaims any implication in “as perception exhibits them” 
of failure to perceive things very much as they are he implies 
that the substitution of this for ‘phenomenal things’ is intended 
to carry anti-idealistic or realistic implications. Like Reid’s, 
Strong’s theory bears upon itself the marks of its idealistic 
starting-point and is determined powerfully by an attempt to 
secure the realist’s immediateness in perception for the physical 
object. 

Reid’s theory compares with Strong’s as a preliminary sketch 
with the finished picture: it provides a plan which Strong ampli- 
fies, a simple scheme which he makes more complex. Strong 
may not have consulted Reid, he probably did set a quite separate 
mental course, but it is almost as if he had observed the points 
open to attack in Reid’s theory and fortified them from some 
modern resources. This relation between the two theories 
decides the order of exposition: Reid’s theory provides an out- 
line which can then be filled in to secure Strong’s. 

The perceived object, the sensory nervous mechanism, con- 
sisting of sense-organs, nerves and brain, and the percipient 
mind participate in the act of perception. “Certain impres- 
sions” are “ made by the object upon the organ, and by means 
of the organ upon the nerves and brain ”*: this is the physical 
process in perception. Sensation is the immediate mental cor- 

1 An Inquiry into the Human Mind, Ch. 1, Sect. 8. 


2 The Origin of Consciousness, p. 7. 
8 Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man, Essay 2, Ch. 4. 
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relate of the impression on the brain: a sensation, Reid affirms, 
speaking more particularly of the smell of a rose, “appears to 
be a simple and original affection or feeling of the mind.” “It 
is,” he adds, “ indeed, impossible that it can be in any way in 
body: it is a sensation, and a sensation can only be in a sentient 
thing.” The mind achieves its perception of the object by 
means of the sensation. Reid’s term, or principal term, for the 
nature of the agency of sensation in perception is ‘ suggestion’ ; 
but it is convenient to apply Strong’s term ‘vehicular’ to this 
suggestive function, because the fundamental plan in both theo- 
ries is the functioning of sensations as ‘vehicles’ for the mind’s 
realisation or perception of the object. The object, then, is 
immediately perceived or apprehended through the mediacy 
of sensation. Reid undoubtedly intended to admit the mind to 
an immediate, direct apprehension of the physical object of per- 
ception, though such apprehension might be incomplete. During 
his expository circling round the problem of our knowledge of 
the external world and during his criticisms of other philo- 
sophical schools he may have made statements or lapsed into 
suggestions which are incompatible or not strictly compatible 
with this intention, but his fundamental scheme obviously em- 
bodies it. He must mean this when he affirms that hardness, 
softness, roughness, smoothness, figure and motion “by means 
of certain corresponding sensations of touch, are presented to the 
mind as real external qualities,”* and he can hardly mean less 
when he asserts, against Hume, “to my apprehension, I imme- 
diately perceive external objects.”* He may admit some incon- 
sistencies into the fundamental scheme as he builds upon it, but 
in his central idea sensations vehicularly establish an immedi-. 
ate perceptual contact between mind and physical object. 
Conformably to his doctrine of perception, Reid avers that 
“the notion which all mankind have of hardness” is attained 
“by means of a certain sensation of touch.” “This sensation 
of hardness may easily be had, by pressing one’s hand against 
the table, and attending to the feeling that ensues, setting aside, 
1 An Inquiry into the Human Mind, Ch. 2, Sect. 2. 


2 [bid., Ch. 5, Sect. 4. 
8 Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man, Essay 2, Ch. 14. 
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as much as possible, all thought of the table and its qualities, 
or of any external thing.” This sensation is unlike the external 
quality which it reveals. “The firm cohesion of the parts of 
a body, is no more like that sensation by which I perceive it 
to be hard, than the vibration of a sonorous body is like the 
sound I hear”; it is also, of course, “a simple and original 
affection or feeling of the mind”, since this is the nature of 
sensation. Before the perceptual habit is formed this sen- 
sation may be the sole object of apprehension when it is ex- 
perienced. “For I think it is probable, that the novelty of 
this sensation will procure some attention to it in children at 
first”’; when the perceptual habit is formed, “ We are so ac- 
customed to use the sensation as a sign; and to pass immediately 
to the hardness signified, that, as far as it appears, it was never 
made an object of thought, either by the vulgar or by philoso- 
phers ; nor has it a name in any language.” In developed percept- 
ual habit, “it is never attended to, but passes through the mind 
instantaneously, and serves only to introduce that quality in bod- 
ies, which, by a law of our constitution, it suggests.” In short, 
“a certain sensation of touch both suggests to the mind the con- 
ception of hardness, and creates the belief of it.” 

Refraining from a substitution of criticism for exposition, we 
next learn from Reid that all sensations are not thus ‘ fugitive’ 
under attention. A man who leans his head gently against a 
pillar feels hardness in the stone and nothing in his head; if he 
“runs his head with violence against a pillar” the “ attention 
of the mind is here entirely turned towards the painful feeling.” 
Sensations need not be vehicular: at first they may be only 
sensations, then they may become both sensations and veliicles 
and finally they may virtually become nothing but vehicles for 
perception.” 

The odour of a rose apparently combines, or may combine, 
according to Reid, vehicular function with sensational impres- 
sion: it can both be a recognised sensation and act as a vehicle. 
“Tt is evidently ridiculous to ascribe to it figure, colour, exten- 


1 An Inquiry into the Human Mind, Ch. 5, Sect. 2. 
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sion, or any other quality of bodies’*: it is a sensation, “a 
simple and original affection or feeling of the mind,” which is 
realised in the act of smelling. As “the result of experience 
and habit” it happens “that a certain kind of sound suggests 
immediately to the mind, a coach passing in the street”*; “ By 
the original constitution of our nature,” we are both “led to 
believe that there is a permanent cause of the odour,” and 
“prompted to seek after it; and experience determines us to 
place it in the rose.’* In this way “We come by the notion” 
“that there is really something in the rose ... which is by 
the vulgar called smell, and which continues to exist when 
it is not smelled.”* Thus “the smell of a rose signifies” both 
“a sensation, which can have no existence but when it is per- 
ceived, and can only be in a sentient being or mind”, the odour 
as sensation, and “some power, quality, or virtue, in the rose, 
or in effluvia proceeding from it, which hath a permanent 
existence, independent of mind, and which by the constitution 
of nature, produces the sensation in us,’*® the property revealed 
to us vehicularly, though the discovery of ‘a constant conjunc- 
tion” between rose and smell appears to share, at any rate 
originally, in the vehicular function. 

Reid distinguished hardness, perceived through a sensation 
of touch, as a ‘primary quality’, from the smell of a rose, 
perceived through an odour, as a ‘secondary quality’. “ Prim- 
ary qualities”, he observes, “are neither sensations, nor are they 
resemblances of sensations” ; but “we have by our senses a 
direct and distinct notion of them”; also, “their nature is 
manifest to our senses, and cannot be unknown to any man, or 
mistaken by him, though their causes may admit of dispute.” 
Neither do ‘secondary qualities’ resemble any sensation, but, 
in their case, we have only relative notions of them through our 
senses: “ We know” merely “that they are the causes of certain , 
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1 [bid., Ch. 2, Sect. 2. 
2 Ibid., Ch. 2, Sect. 7. 
8 Ibid., Ch. 2, Sect. 9. 
4 Ibid., Ch. 2, Sect. 8. 


5 Ibid., Ch. 2, Sect. 9. 
6 Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man, Essay 2, Ch. 17. 
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Reid suggests that some vehicularity in perception may de- 
volve exclusively on ‘material impression’ upon the senses: 
sensation drops out of the scheme and perception follows imme- 
diately when the object impresses the sensory mechanism: 
“There seems to be no sensation that is appropriated to visible 
figure” which “seems to be suggested immediately by the ma- 
terial impression upon the organ.”* The relation between 
brain and mind troubles Reid: it is “ridiculous” to “imagine 
that any motion or modification of matter should produce 
thought” and difficult with respect to an immaterial mind “to 
affix a meaning to impressions made upon it.”* He rests this, 
with other difficulties, on the constitution of our nature and on 
the Will of the Divine Being. The connection between brain- 
process and mind-process is too prominent to be ignored. It 
may be stated as a parallelism between physical and psychical 
and left there: this is virtually Reid’s statement when it is re- 
lieved of its theological appendix. Strong tries to probe more 


“ 


deeply by appealing to panpsychism: . mind and body are 

. one existence apprehended from two different points of 
view”; mental states are causes of the brain-events being per- 
ceived and integral parts or ‘extract’ from the existences that 
appear to the senses under that form; the mind is part of the ex- 
istence appearing as the brain.° 

This intervention of panpsychism homologates sense-percep- 
tion with introspection by referring their differences to a differ- 
ence between forms of a single process of cognition: objects 
which might be apprehended by sense-perception as brain-events 
are introspectively apprehended as psychic states.* The vehic- 
ularity of ‘psychic states’ is doubled: “In all sense-perception 
a state of our sensibility is used as the means of apprehending 
the object’, and in tasting or smelling, our sensations are not ob- 
jects but vehicles ;> mind appears to introspection as body ap- 
pears to sense-perception ;* and introspective cognition includes 


1 An Inquiry into the Human Mind, Ch. 6, Sect. 8. 

2 Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man, Essay 2, Ch. 4. 
8 The Origin of Consciousness, pp. 2-3. 

4Ibid., p. 92. 

5 Ibid., p. 93. 

6 Ibid., p. 5. 
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a feeling as object and a persisting memory image as vehicdlar 
cognitive state.t Reid appears to contemplate a double vehicu- 
larity in sensations when he says, of the sensation of smell, 
“this sensation suggests to us both a faculty and a mind; and 
not only suggests the notion of them, but creates a belief in their 
existence”: language very similar to much of his usage in de- 
scribing the ‘suggestion’ by sensations of physical properties. 
Strong developes the parallel between sense-perception and in- 
trospection: introspection represents psychic reality incom- 
pletely,? just as sense-perception exhibits physical reality in- 
completely ; in both cases “knowledge may be authentic though 
vehicular” ;* in touching a cold object the essence (of which 
more hereafter), “a cold object ” is given by means of a psychic 
state, a sensation of cold; similarly the true datum of introspec- 
tion, vehicularly conveyed, is the psyche itself:* We introspect 
feeling or sentience which, like physical things, may exist when 
it is not our object.® 

Strong’s cognitively vehicular states and Reid’s significatory 
sensations have different implicative settings. Reid’s sharp 
contrast between material body and immaterial mind is blurred 
out by their common derivation from ‘mind-stuff’. From the 
outset, says Strong, the psyche must have had space somehow 
involved in it,’ and the psychical, which appears emphatically 
extended in its physical guise, is not itself unextended.* “ My 
reason convinces me,” firmly declares Reid, that my mind “is 
an unextended and indivisible substance.”* Reid conceives 
the vehicular sensation as something relatively detached from the 
mind, as an ‘affection’ of it or something ‘in’ it: “ Everything 


is said to be in the mind, of which the mind is the subject”. 


1 Jbid., p. 201. 

2 An Inquiry into the Human Mind, Ch. 2, Sect. 7. 

3 The Origin of Consciousness, p. 13. 

4 Ibid., p. 43. 

5 Ibid., p. 105. 

6 Jbid., p. 11. 

7 Ibid., p. 290. 

8 Ibid., p. 2. 

9 An Inquiry into the Human Mind, Ch. 7, Sect. s. 

10 Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man, Essay 1, Ch. 1. 
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Strong’s vehicular ‘psychic states’ are in no way externally at- 
tached to the self but are conditions of the psychic, as boiling 
or freezing are particular conditions of water: “a psychic state 
is the psyche in a certain state.”* Strong’s psychic states in- 
clude feelings of pleasure and pain, emotions, volitions, sensa- 
tions and mental images. Reid conceives consciousness some- 
what vaguely and with inconsistencies; Strong, correctly or in- 
correctly, more explicitly defines it as a functional relation: sen- 
tience—mind-stuff—constitutes the substance of mind and con- 
sciousness is its function ;* consciousness is a function by which 
things are ‘given’ ;* it is an aspect or constituent of the function 
of cognition,* cognition being “a matter of function subserved 
by psychic states;’*® and consciousness itself cannot be experi- 
enced.® 

Theories of perception could often proceed comfortably if 
there were no perceptual errors. Since they cannot be ignored 
permanently, the epistemologist has to reckon with these troublers 
of his peace. Reid defers notice of deceptive perceptions till he 
has settled his theory comfortably down; Strong, keenly con- 
scious of the lion in the path and perhaps realizing that real- 
istic tendencies precipitate the encounter, has ‘ perceptual error’ 
explicitly in mind from the first. Reid refers “many things 
called deceptions of the senses” to “conclusions rashly drawn 
from the testimony of the senses”: when a counterfeit guinea 
is mistaken for a true one the senses testify rightly “of the 
colour, or of the figure, or of the impression.” “ Another class 
of errors imputed to the fallacy of the senses, are those which 
we are liable to in our acquired perceptions” which are conclu- 
sions drawn from the testimony of sense and thus distinguished 
from “ what is naturally, originally, and immediately testified by 
our senses.” Ignorance of the laws of nature also lays us open 
to deceit by whispering galleries, ‘ gastriloquists’, reflections in 
mirrors, ‘magic lanthorns’ and other optical instruments. De- 


1The Origin of Consciousness, p. 105. 
2 Ibid., p. 11. 
8 Ibid., p. 36. 
4 Ibid., p. 9t. 
5 Ibid., p. 134. 
6 Ibid., p. 141. 
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ceptions of sense, he finally concludes, can only properly pro- 
ceed from disorder or abnormal conditions in the sensory 
mechanism.* 

The last item brings Reid close to the crux so clearly recog- 
nised and definitely faced by Strong: the occurrence of per- 
ceptual error, error attaching to what we perceive itself, the 
fact that we see things that are not there or feel things that are 
not present.2 Strong is convinced that if the physical object 
itself were given in perception there could be no perceptual er- 
ror: hallucination and dreaming, he affirms, are not possible on 
neo-realistic assumptions.* Reid’s theory brings actual objects 
or actual properties of actual objects into perceptive view 
through the agency of sensations. Normally, these sensations 
arise concomitantly with impressions made by the objects upon 
the sensory mechanism. On an idealistic assumption of mental 
immediate objects in perception which represent the mediate 
physical objects, a spontaneous or abnormally stimulated sen- 
sation might present an immediate mental object to the mind and 
induce the belief that its corresponding physical object was be- 
ing perceived. But an aberrant sensation could be no vehicle 
for the immediate perception of non-existent external objects: if 
physical things are the immediate objects in perception they can- 
not be falsely perceived, with or without the aid of misleading sen- 
sations. Reid simply states that “Nature has connected our 
perception of external objects with certain sensations” and “If 
the sensation is produced, the corresponding perception follows 
even when there is no object, and in that case is apt to deceive 
us.”* Either he surrenders the immediate and direct connec- 
tion of perception with the external object, which, from the 
main tenor of his writing, he does not intend to do, though 
he may actually make the surrender in exposition, or he ignores 
the impossibility of perceiving an absent or non-existent object. 
Strong is too impressed with the hallucinatory elements in 
sense-perception, with our impressions that stars are fading now 

1 Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man, Essay 2, Ch. 22. 

2 The Origin of Consciousness, p. 6. 


8 [bid., p. 37. 
4 Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man, Essay 2, Ch. 18. 
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instead of hundreds of years ago, with variations in apparent 
shape and position as we approach to, or retire from, objects, 
with familiar errors such as the bending of a stick by immersion 
in water, with all the variety of ‘ perceptual error, to venture 
on the final realistic departure from his original and more ideal- 
istic base. He therefore intercalates an ‘essence’, as the imme- 
diate object, in the perceptive process. 

Reid intended to expound the immediateness of the physical ob- 
ject in perception ; but he wrote very freely of “ This conception 
and belief which nature produces by the senses”? and of ‘no- 
tions’ suggested by them. His ‘notion’ or ‘conception’, speak- 
ing freely though quite relevantly, fills, unpremeditately and un- 
consciously, a role which is more explicitly recognized and al- 
lowed for by Strong’s ‘essence’. 

An ‘essence’ is anything that can be ‘ given’, either to sense- 
perception or to thought.* When it is actually given, or con- 
sidered as given, it constitutes a ‘datum’ which is the essence- 
object present to thought. Strong thus carefully distinguishes 
between the physical object, which itself is never ‘given,’ the 
essence, which, like the physical object, need not be given, and, 
unlike it, can be given, and the datum which is the essence con- 
sidered as given, or present to the psyche. The essence has 
neither physical nor psychological existence; it is the entire 
‘what’ of a thing, without its existence; it is an entity or sub- 
sistent of a logical type.’ It is also a universal, though con- 
crete. Representationalism interposes between percipient mind 
and perceived object an immediate mental object; Strong ex- 
pels this intermediary from the psyche into a logical realm. 
He defers to idealism by refusing immediacy in perception to 
the physical object; he defers to realism by placing the imme- 
diate object outside the psyche; and he defers to the Reid scheme 
by retaining vehicular cognition of the essence. By these 
deferences he secures for perception a view of the real physical 

1 The Origin of Consciousness, pp. 63-65. 

2 Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man, Essay 2, Ch. 17. 

8 The Origin of Consciousness, p. 35. 

4Ibid., p. 36. 

5 Ibid., pp. 38-39. 
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object and assigns to it that possibility of perceptual error which 
it compels us to admit. The ‘essence’ of a tree can be cog- 
nised whether the real tree be present to perception or not. 
Since “ The essence is, as we have seen, the object without its 
existence, and therefore a mere ghost or vision of the object, the 
same in sense-perception as in hallucination,”’ it is possible, by 
adding to the ‘ givenness’ of the essence the belief in the exist- 
ence of the real physical object, to be deluded into seeing the 
tree. If the tree is really there the belief in its existence is true 
and the perception veridical. Thus, in perception the essence 
and existence of the object are divided—the former being ap- 
prehended by consciousness and the latter asserted or assumed.’ 
This provides for error in cognition, because givenness does 
not depend on the actual existence of the object. Essences are 
not confined to the ‘ghosts’ of physical things: they may exhibit 
psychical objects.* 

Reid constantly distinguishes between the conception and the 
belief which the senses producein perception. Strong more defi- 
nitely refers the assertorial element to the ‘intention’ which his 
theory substitutes for ‘intuition.* The percipient is a react- 
ing and adjusting organism as well as cognising subject. The 
true correlate of sensation, he remarks, is the nervous act of 
adjustment.® Hallucination is not a mere misinterpretation of 
impressions in themselves correct ; imagination consists of hallu- 
cinatory objects to which we are sane enough not to react;° 
when the givenness of the essence constrains a successful ad- 
justment to a present or real physical object there is veridical 
perception. 

“Upon the strictest attention,” writes Reid, “ memory appears 
to me to have things that are past, and not present ideas, for its 


ae 


object.” He has to recognise that “sensation and memory... 


are simple, original, and perfectly distinct operations of the 


1 [bid., p. 175. 
2 J]bid., 42. 

8 Tbid., p. 89. 
4 Ibid., p. 123. 
5 Ibid., p. 291. 
6 Ibid., p. 52. 
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mind, and both of them . . . original principles of belief.” The 
full implications, however, of propositions usually require time 
for their full disclosure. The realistic annullment of the dis- 
tinction between remembering a smell and remembering the 
having of the smell, between remembering an event and remem- 
bering the seeing of it, carries some very definite ultimate impli- 
cations. Lossky has realised that the assignment of the same 
object to perception and memory involves drastic ontological re- 
visions of space and time. To watch a procession pass by, the 
observer must be present when it passes and within visual range 
of where it passes. He can remember it many years after it 
has passed and at any point of space. If the same event is 
present both to the original perception and to any subsequent 
memory of it, it seems clear that Lossky rightly demands from 
ontology a theory of time and space which will dissipate the 
apparent impossibility of an event separated from the knower 
by space and time being present in his acts of judgment through 
memory.” Strong employs the ‘essence’ to pull his theory of 
knowledge out of this quandary. He is convinced that if naive 
realism be true the character of the perception will vary with the 
object alone.* The realistic assumption of an identical object 
in perception and memory converts the latter into a variety of 
the former. Lossky actually speaks of anticipation and mem- 
ory as indirect perception.t Strong, while recognising that 
memory is the form of representation most nearly approaching 
cognition, and can still allow to representation only a mediate 
contact with the thing known.’ “The essence is the vision-of- 
the-object which we get in cognition—a vision that may then 
be repeated and utilised in representation.”® The essence thus 
provides the same object for perception and memory, as realism 
demands, and by the difference of relation between the knower 
and the physical object in the two instances allows a differen- 
tiation between perception and memory. 
1 An Inquiry into the Human Mind, Ch. 2, Sect. 3. 
2 The Intuitive Basis of Knowledge: Duddington’s Trans. p. 27 


8 The Origin of Consciousness, p. 59. 
4 The Intuitive Basis of Knowledge: Duddington’s Trans. Ch. 9. 


5 The Origin of Consciousness, p. 113. 
6 Ibid., p. 67. 
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The addition of Strong’s statement that givenness depends 
wholly on the psychic state,? of his emphasis on the function of 
the psychic state in guiding action or thought,’ and of his in- 
sistence that the cue to the practical attitude must lie in the 
psychic state, since the essence is the same in memory, expec- 
tation and sense-perception,’ completes this comparison, with 
a minimum of comment and a maximum of exposition, of Reid’s 
theory of perception with Strong’s. This comparison illus- 
trates the recurrence, during the explorations of thought, of sim- 
ilar notions which are modified and re-elaborated as implications 
disclose themselves to successive thinkers and necessities of in- 


terpretation are realised. 
JosHua C. GREGORY. 
BRADFORD, ENGLAND. 
1 Jbid., p. 42. 
2 [bid., p. 103. 
8 Jbid., p. 179. 














EDUCATION AS CRITICISM. 


4 the history of modern philosophy no distinction has been 
more often made than the distinction between dogmatism 
and criticism. It is with this familiar distinction and its bear- 
ing on the aim of education that I am concerned in what follows. 
There are two typical movements of thought: one is outward 
toward activity, the other inward toward consistency. Roughly 
speaking, these thought processes correspond respectively to 
dogmatism and criticism. Dogmatism is the natural attitude of 
the mind in the face of certainty or emergency, and in so far as 
certainty or emergency are permanent features of our experi- 
ence dogmatism is an ineradicable trait. No implied contempt 
is entertained in using the word ‘dogma’ or ‘dogmatism’. 
Dogmatists are in the great majority among us. For instance, 
children are dogmatists. Their judgments are notoriously apo- 
dictic and everyone who has tried knows that to teach a child the 
use and significance of the hypothetical judgment is a tedious 
and often well nigh impossible task. Caution in judgment and 
chronic uncertainty are not to be found among children. This 
contention is as easily verified in the observation of child-like 
minds among the adults as in the observation of children as 
such. It is unnecessary to raise a dispute by entering too closely 
into a definition of the child-like adult, but I have in mind primi- 
tive people—savage or otherwise—those who shun knowledge in 
the fear that it will destroy their faith—those who know and 
know that they know. It is a common saying that if you want 
a clear and definite solution of a political, philosophical, or scien- 
tific problem ask the man in the street.. The first one you meet 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred knows whether or not the 
League of Nations covenant, for instance, impairs the sover- 
eignty of nations. This certainty is not based on a study of the 
notion of sovereignty, a reading of the covenant, or an insight 
into the principles of our national constitution but upon a prag- 
matico-emotional disposition. Not only do the great majority 
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of men live and die in dogmatism, but the minority also are dog- 
matists during the greater part of their lives. The scientist or 
philosopher, who earns his living by the cultivation of hypo- 
thetical judgments and an experimental attitude toward reality, 
spends the rest of his time cultivating judgments of certainty 
in the form of uncriticised habits—religious, social, political, 
and economic. He may be said to hold opinions in physics or 
logic because he has examined the evidence, but to hold opinions 
in religion or politics because he has not examined the evidence. 

The desire to promote education usually arises in the mind 
of a dogmatist or in a dogmatic mood. Educational systems 
therefore, reveal in various degrees their instrumental character. 
The first schools in history were clearly in the interest of the 
dogma of tribal solidarity. What we call today the superstition 
of the initiatory ceremonies was, except for our anachronistic 
interpretation, a canny selection of material well designed to 
serve the desired end. Indeed the fact that we call it supersti- 
tion and the fact that they called it truth are one and the same 
fact for this discussion. From then until now men have sought 
knowledge to serve their faith. The well known definitions of 
education bear out the hypothesis that the dominant purpose of 
the school has been instrumental. To educate is to discipline, 
to train, to mold, to restrain, to form. 

While this is a conspicuous feature of the history of culture it 
is by no means the only one. Along with it and opposing it is 
the ideal of education as criticism. The scholar in all times, 
like the voice of one crying in the wilderness, has uttered the 
lofty idealism of Plato’s phrase “to follow the argument where 
it leads.” For the pragmatic test of ecclesiastic and politician 
the scholar has substituted the principle of internal criticism. 
What I mean by criticism is clearly implied in the foregoing para- 
graphs. It is the opposite of dogmatism. The critical mind is 
the open mind. Whenever minds are freed from emergency 
from whatever cause, they commonly adopt a playful attitude 
toward the world. This attitude may be called the root of the 
critical intelligence. Like all playful attitudes it comes into ex- 
istence only with leisure. It was first exhibited on a broad scale 
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by the Athenian philosophers. Socrates is the forerunner of all 
critical minds. So far as western civilization is concerned, the 
Hellenic people were not only the first to exploit, but they were 
truly the inventors of the critical method. As other people had 
striven after conformity the Greek strove for consistency. His 
thought was constantly thrown into the form of the hypothetical 
judgment. If we follow Matthew Arnold, for instance, in a 
comparison of the Greek and the Hebrew culture, we shall find 
reason to conclude as he did that at best the Hebrew mind ex- 
pressed itself in maxims of conduct rather than in a criticism 
of life. The doctrines of Christianity can, of course, be traced 
to no single source, but the recorded words of Jesus leave no 
doubt of the almost total absence of Hellenism in his culture. 
This is the more remarkable, if we remind ourselves that the 
records were transmitted to us by Hellenic rather than by He- 
brew medium. There are flashes in Plato’s story of Socrates 
that furnish some ground for saying that Socrates was like 
Jesus, but the conspicuous and outstanding fact is rather that 
the two men had so little in common. Who would suspect that 
Jesus lived in a world that had inherited four hundred years of 
the Socratic tradition with its science and philosophy and litera- 
ture? The Sermon on the Mount has no flavor of dialectic and 
no suggestion of the interminable Greek hypothesis. 

The critical method has never been fully assimilated by the 
schools. The nearest approach to such an assimilation is to be 
found in the Athenian schools of the Periclean Age. The Greek 
experience may be looked upon as man’s first experiment in edu- 
cation as criticism. Here, in the clearest outline, is the apothe- 
osis of the intellect. The evidence to be found in the great philo- 
sophical tradition of Athens to support my interpretation is very 
familiar. For Socrates, knowledge and virtue are one; for 
Plato, the passions and appetites are of a lower order and take 
their direction from the higher functions of thought. Plato was 
so pleased with the idea that he applied it directly to social 
theory as set forthin the Republic. Aristotle changes the theory 
in no important respect. There is the most persistent defense 
of knowledge as the guide and master of life. There is no talk 
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of bringing reason to the support of faith or of making know- 
ledge instrumental to any other human interest. Life itself be- 
comes in this theory a satellite of knowledge. 

With the coming of Christianity, however, knowledge rapidly 
assumed a minor role in cultural economy. Indeed, the cate- 
gories of the understanding were entirely ignored by the early 
Christians, who abandoned their obscurantism only when they 
surmised that knowledge might have a use; namely, to support 
the creed and the organization of the church in its fight with 
heresy and dissent. Here we see the clear assumption of the 
instrumentality of the categories. The understanding became 
the hand-maiden of the faith, and dogmatism sat upon the 
throne. 

In like manner the state, when it succeeded the church as the 
guardian and master of human destiny, cultivated learning 
for the sake of the state, and not for the sake of learning. 
“Were there neither soul, heaven, nor hell,’ says Luther, “it 
would still be necessary to have schools for the sake of affairs 
here below.” Two things seemed axiomatic to Luther—that 
learning was useful to the church and also to the state. Beyond 
this he can hardly be said to have had any interest in learning. 
Standing as he did midway between the dominance of the 
church that was and the power of the state that was yet to be, he 
embodied the educational theory common to them both. Learn- 
ing and knowledge were instruments of the will and of power. 
If Luther’s saying strikes us as true, it is vivid testimony to sup- 
port the theory that the aim of education commonly assumed is 
not criticism. As an age and a nation we are devoted to the 
goods which science will buy; we demand that our schools shall 
serve our desires—our desires for physical comfort, for eco- 
nomic or political power. In this respect we are at one with the 
past. The change of institutions has left intact the common 
attitude of those institutions toward the school—the habit, it 
may be called, of judging the school in terms of its support of 
the orthodox faith. 

Men search as they have been searching for means to ac- 
complish the established ends, and treason largely consists im 
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questioning the validity of those ends. The courage of criticism 
is the courage to doubt rather than to do, and is at present alien 
to the public mind. The courage to do is based upon dogmatism 
and is essentially an assumption of the instrumentality of the 
categories. It can hardly be an accident that religions have 
failed to put an end to war, for the framework of religion is 
dogma. Nations also have been in the past mutually exclusive 
—inside are the saved, outside are the damned. There is a final- 
ity about all creeds that leads to action and therefore to war. 
The faith that leads to war is the faith of the doer, not the faith 
of the thinker. Doing rests upon past thinking and paralyzes 
critical judgment. Thinking, on the contrary, has faith in the 
future, and is in some sense a paralysis of action. The courage 
to think breeds the philosophy that right makes might as surely 
as the courage to do breeds the idea that might makes right. 
Thinking in this sense is a distinctly human trait. The fox 
thinks how he may get what he wants, but he does not criticise 
the validity of his desires in spite of the sour grapes story. 
This seems equally true of fox-like people. They are intelli- 
gent, sometimes more so than we wish they were, but their in- 
telligence is always a means to an end other than itself. The 
end may be good or it may be bad, but in either case it is un- 
criticised. At most it is accidentally good. As long as men 
are willing to accept the aims suggested by impulse, instinct, 
habit, or tradition, and to use the intelligence only as a means of 
securing those aims, wars can hardly cease. When an individ- 
ual sets his mind on private wealth, economic war is the result. 
His intelligence becomes the instrument of his desire. He may 
be clever and resourceful in securing the end, but he has neither 
the imagination nor the courage to doubt the validity of his de- 
sire. With our minds full of war imagery, it is not easy to con- 
vince ourselves that education should devote itself to criticism, 
but it is the world tragedy that gives point to the question,—Is 
criticism a proper aim of education? 

Although the passion for objective truth has actuated some 
men in all times, only twice in our history has a persistent at- 
tempt been made to embody the idea in social institutions. The 
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first attempt was made, as I suggested above, in Athens where 
it took the form of a radical democracy based upon an aristoc- 
racy of the intellect. If that marvelous age of enlightenment 
succeeded in creating great persons, it quite as clearly failed to 
change the traditional subordination of thinking to doing. The 
Socratic principles of criticism were entirely abandoned during 
the decadence. The disintegration which began in factional 
dissent ended in moral degradation. In this state of affairs the 
church came into power and saved the day. At best the Greek 
enlightenment only set the stage for the dramatic return of 
humanity to its old habit of using knowledge to serve its desire. 
The temporary success of the age of criticism was probably due 
to the smallness and comparative isolation of the Greek city- 
state. The attempt to realize the ideal of life ordered by reason 
was made by a favored few under the exceptional economic 
and social conditions of a small, highly-organized community; 
and yet it failed. In the ten centuries from Anaxagoras to 
Justinian criticism had its chance. It fell of its own weight be- 
cause of its inherent weakness, and toward the end of the period 
actually developed into dogmatism. In the Hegelian phrase it 
passed over into its opposite. Learning had brought heresy 
and disobedience into the world. Even the Socratic interpreta- 
tion of the dictum that “man is the measure of all things” 
does not in the least remove the feeling that the logic of the age 
of criticism was the closing of the pagan schools. 

The second attempt to realize the ideal of criticism followed 
the breaking of the power of the church and in a broad sense 
is embodied in the modern institution of the public school. 
Modern criticism arose during the Reformation and found its 
full expression in Eighteenth Century philosophy and science. 
The Novum Organum and more especially the Advancement of 
Learning formulated again the hope of a social order in terms 
of reason. A recitation of the steps by which philosophy ar- 
rived at the elaborate criticism of Kant and his followers is 
beyond the limits of this paper. What I wish to recall is that 
criticism got its connotation for us from this process and for 
two centuries it was pretty generally taken for granted that 
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knowledge could compass the whole of reality. During this 
time many of our social institutions were modeled and, there- 
fore, they embodied the prevailing theory of those centuries. 
The notable instances of such institutions are those of political 
democracy and of democratic education. The American pub- 
lic school in particular is dedicated to the ideals of criticism and 
furnishes in its history an interesting dialectic of the apothe- 
osis of criticism. 

Three factors entered prominently into the making of the 
American school. Two of these factors were ideas; the other 
was a condition. The condition was the comparative homo- 
geneity and isolation of the colonies. This condition furnished 
an interesting parallel to the conditions of the Athenian democ- 
racy, with the exception of the presence of slave labor in Athens, 
for which perhaps the productivity of the soil and the abun- 
dance of natural resources partially compensated. It is with the 
two ideas, however, that I am more concerned. These ideas 
were—(1) faith in the universality of intelligence; (2) faith in 
the finality of the scientific categories. 

The humanitarian sentiment of Rousseau and Kant existed in 
Western Europe long before either of them crystallized it in 
their immortal phrases. The Social Contract and the Critique 
of Practical Reason are based upon the nominalistic heresy. 
The individualism that challenged the right of the church to de- 
termine belief was the same individualism that flattered men 
with the postulate of the infinite worth of each and every one of 
them. This prepared them to accept Kant’s dictum that the in- 
dividual must be treated as an end and never as a means. The 
state, jealous of the power of the church, fostered this heresy, 
little realizing that it was thereby weakening its own power. 
For the time was to come when the seed of ecclesiastical dissent 
would beget political revolution. The alarming cry of equality 
and fraternity was the full fruit of the Protestant Reformation. 
Philosophical and religious humanitarianism found educational 
expression in the charity schools which developed all over 
Europe during the Eighteenth Century. The philosophy of these 
Schools was clearly that of Rousseau. Education was here 
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projected as the right of the child and not as a means to a 
further end. This was undisguised humanitarianism, senti- 
mental if you please, but widespread and easily the most import- 
ant single influence in establishing modern public school educa- 
tion. The Sunday-School movement was a part of the same 
enthusiasm. 

The second major idea I have called faith in the categories 
of science. The rapid expansion of the field of knowledge led 
men at first to hope for and then to believe in the power of 
learning to solve all mysteries. Evil was a synonym for ig- 
norance. In the enthusiasm for knowledge and faith in its 
adequacy the complex world seemed very simple. Intellectu- 
alistic formule were substituted for scholastic symbolism. 
Nominalism, which is hardly more than the outer aspect of ra- 
tionalism, was the prevailing tendency. In politics the king was 
dethroned and reason or the contract was set up in his stead. 
In ethics, a mathematical calculation of pleasure and pain; in 
psychology, the association of ideas; and in religion, the watch- 
maker deism furnished easy and precise answers to all our ques- 
tions. Modest philosophers, indeed, like Hume, resolved the 
world into subjective categories, but categories just as precise, 
just as universal, just as scientific as any categories. The dark- 
ness of mysticism and ignorance vanishes at the dawn of reason. 
Sentiments and social relations no less than suns and stars were 
plotted and charted and described. This was a snug, well-kept 
little scientific universe. If there was here and there a loose 
end hanging, it was a mere detail and would be caught up by the 
master—reason. We are all familiar with the symptoms of this 
buoyant hope. Truth was indeed close at hand and easily 
seen. In this temper men abandoned dogma wholesale and 
sought knowledge at retail. A new age of criticism had come. 

It was during this period of utter devotion to the categories 
of the understanding that universal public education was taking 
its form. What was more natural than to revive the old pagan 
theory that the aim of education was perfect knowledge? The 
New Atlantis might be realized. The founders of our own po- 
litical institutions looked to the school to remove the evils and 
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frictions of life. It was natural to assume that an educated 
people could govern themselves and do it well. Jefferson and 
his contemporaries formulated the aims of the American public 
school under the spell of rationalism. In this spirit they pro- 
moted the establishment of free common schools from the pri- 
mary grades through the universities. No other country in the 
world ever proposed so ambitious a plan for the universal educa- 
tion of the people through all the grades of learning. We actu- 
ally established universities for the many, and not on the theory 
that this was the way to preserve the status quo, but that it was 
the way to reach the suwmmum bonum. That is to say, we be- 
lieved in education in the spirit of Bacon’s Advancement of 
Learning. We believed that an educated man was one who 
judged for himself, owed allegiance to none and scorned to 
make truth the slave of his desire. This seems to me to be a real 
revival of the Greek ideal of criticism plus Rousseau’s senti- 
mental theory of equality. 

If the supposition that criticism was the educational aim of 
our early schools is substantially correct, how shall we explain 
the common view today that the school is the instrument of the 
state? More particularly how shall we explain the absence of 
critical judgment and the subordination of knowledge during the 
war? 

My answer is, briefly, that the intellectualistic hypothesis has 
again failed in verification. Knowledge is not and cannot be- 
come commensurate with reality. The Greek experiment failed 
under the most favorable conditions because of an inherent fault 
in the hypothesis itself. How much more certainly might the 
failure of the modern attempt have been foreseen, considering 
the conditions under which it was made. Along with a confi- 
dence that knowledge could plumb the depths of life, there was 
a sentimentalism that led men to universalize the concept and to 
hold that all mankind might be guided by reason. The fault in 
the rationalistic hypothesis can hardly be corrected by simple ad- 
dition; many knowers cannot compensate for the absence of 
validity. If knowledge is special, instrumental, and derivative, 
how shall we succeed in making it primary and wniversal? The 
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result of the modern attempt to educate the race has clearly de- 
fined the distinction between knowledge as instrument and know- 
ledge as criticism. Our public school clearly set out to ac- 
complish education as criticism and has succeeded only in pro- 
ducing education as instrument. That is to say it has succeeded 
only in the degree to which it has failed. It has ministered to 
the desires until they have grown fat. It has greatly increased 
the chances of the average person of getting what he wants. 
But it has failed to develop anything like a criticism of ends. It 
has turned out to be an instrument of will and of power. 
This failure to develop critical judgment suggests that criti- 
cism is not a true aim of public education. Perhaps to feel is 
better than to know, first because it is possible and, second be- 
cause it is wholesome. That it is possible goes without argu- 
ment; that it is wholesome is suggested by the Freudian inter- 
pretation, namely, that feeling is subject to no disease-breeding 
inhibitions or restraints. The amazing recrudescence of super- 
stition within the last decade admits of the Freudian explana- 
tion as a reaction from an overdose of the restraints of reason. 
If we still believe that some purging of desire or some selection 
among the desires is necessary, we may turn to the purification 
doctrine of other days—that desires are purged by anguish and 
debility more surely and more easily than by learning. It is by 
no means self-evident that in our educational efforts we should 
seek to develop judgment. The training of the critical intelli- 
gence has certainly not been accepted by all periods nor by the 
majority in any period as the proper aim of education. The 
mere fact that our forefathers were so ready to assume this as 
the aim, is no guarantee of its universality and validity. Far 
from being a normal healthy view, it may be only a symptom of 
a modern disease. Many facts support the latter hypothesis. 
In the first place, the events of the last decade furnish very 
little evidence that our efforts to educate the race have ever so 
slightly improved the critical intelligence. Of the millions of 
men arrayed against each other in the great war, who pretends 
that one tenth of one percent were thus arrayed as a result of 
their own thinking? The scourge of hunger, pain, and catch- 
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words whipped us all into a fury like the fury of the waves 
driven by the wind and tide. Ours not to reason why. The 
stage upon which this scene was enacted had been shifted since 
the hordes of barbarians fell upon Rome or the crusades devas- 
tated Europe under the lash of religion, but the characters were 
the same. The same motives, the same brutality, the same 
frenzy of action! Our educational conceit that all men can be 
taught to think appears in this crisis as the king who commanded 
the waves to stand still appeared in his humility and defeat. 
Can so brave a hope, so long indulged, meet such a disaster, 
without suggesting the hypothesis that we have striven for the 
impossible? May it not be after all that we have builded on the 
sands of the discursive understanding rather than on the rock 
of moral sense? 

We might escape this unpleasant conclusion, if there were no 
further evidence to support it. Our failure, someone is sure to 
remind me, is due to the employment of wrong methods rather 
than to the pursuit of a false hope. The further evidence in 
support of my hypothesis is the cumulative result of scientific 
study since Darwin. This result has made forlorn the hope of 
making man a reasonable animal. This hope began to vanish 
when our attention turned to precise analysis of the mental and 
physical characteristics of the race and disappeared entirely with 
the coming of the doctrine of relativity. Judgment must be 
treated like hoof or hide as an adaptation instrumental to life. 
But it is not merely the drift of scientific result but the pro- 
founder influence of scientific method that has led us to conclude 
that knowledge is an instrument of a larger unity which we may 
call the will. “In order to be true,” says one of our major ed- 
ucational prophets, “a philosophy must be optimistic.” The 
categories are instrumental, not constitutional. The age of rea- 
son is passing or past. This somber reflection is not, I beg you 
to believe, a mere dramatic gesture put in for the sake of con- 
trast but one which events in state, and church, and school seem 
tome certainly to indicate. 

The implications of this hypothesis are many and in surpris- 
ing conformity with the actual tendencies of educational prac- 
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tice: (1) It implies the substitution of particular for general 
education. The emphasis is taken from the command that we 
shall think and placed upon what we shall think. (2) It im- 
plies the substitution of utilitarian for cultural values. We 
must know what knowledge is of most worth. (3) It implies 
the substitution of drill, habit formation and courses in ‘ citizen- 
ship’ for contact with creative imagination and courses in 
‘mental and moral philosophy’. (4) It implies a recession 
from the secular school and a drift toward the inculcation of 
automatic reverence and loyalty. (5) It implies that schools 
should more and more be subservient to other institutions. The 
state may use the school as long as it wields the power. But 
when the power of an economic group exceeds that of the state, 
it will take control of the school. The church in turn may get 
enough power to bring reason again to the support of its faith; 
and thus onward. To the victor belongs the spoil. 

There is, however, a somewhat more cheerful interpretation 
of the failure of our hope. I refer to the interpretation sug- 
gested by the Platonic figure of the philosopher drawing aside 
into the niche in the wall to wait for the storm to go by. I do 
not refer to the common, rather cheap hope, that the storm of 
reaction will spend itself and life will be normal again. This is 
too easy and perhaps not even a pleasant assurance. We face 
a dilemma. The educational experiment has failed either be- 
cause critical intelligence is not attainable, or because it is im- 
possible for the many to attain it. Our efforts have confused 
these two ideas because the great expansion of modern science 
and the sentimental philanthropy of the Reformation were si- 
multaneous. It may be that the highest good is the life of dis- 
passionate contemplation, but that the common lot must ever 
be in a world of force and matter. Was it a childish dream 
that all men could be taught? Perhaps the development of 
judgment is not a program of social reform, but the hope of 
personal salvation. Only here and there criticism is discovered 
in the barren wastes of action. The knowledge that serves ac- 
tion is an instrument which makes action more terrible, brutaliz- 
ing and multiplying the power of doing, but failing to humanize 
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or educate the doer. Criticism is the figure of yearning con- 
templation reserved to the few who wait for the storm to go by. 
Was it the God-intoxicated philosopher who said that the busi- 
ness of philosophy was neither to bewail men’s actions nor to 
rail at them, but to understand them? 

H. G. TowNseEnp. 


SmitH COLLEGE. 











SOCIAL FATALISM. 


OCIAL systems are vast and impersonal things. It is not 

difficult to suppose that the slow processes of social action 

and change go on quite apart from the conscious or unconscious 

wishes of man, as do the motions of the stars. Such is the 
theory upon which social fatalism rests. 

But fatalism is more than a theory. It is a counsel of ac- 
tion. If the forms of society are predetermined by natural laws 
against which man struggles in vain, it is best to submit to the 
inevitable. “ Acquiesce in the necessary course of events”, we 
are told. “Do not attempt to alter or interfere with social sys- 
tems, since all alteration must come of itself in an unavoidable 
way.” Thus, social fatalism becomes the policy of laissez faire. 

The theory draws its support from the use of analogies from 
the physical sciences. Each period of thought has its para- 
mount science; in the Middle Ages, theology; from the Re- 
naissance through the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, me- 
chanics and physics; in the nineteenth century, biology. The 
tendency is to explain everything in terms of the paramount 
science. The result is twofold: scientific progress, because 
analogy is a swift and fruitful method of reasoning; and scien- 
tific deception, the illusion of accuracy and completeness. 

The social sciences have been peculiarly given to this scien- 
tific borrowing. It is possible to trace in them the distinct in- 
fluences of mechanics and biology. At the end of the eighteenth 
and beginning of the nineteenth century, they take as their model 
the Newtonian mechanics. This is the age of social ‘ forces’, 
of social ‘dynamics’ and ‘statics’. After Lamarck, Spencer 
and Darwin, we find the stamp of evolution upon them. We 
hear of ‘super-organic evolution’, of social adaptation, of the 
‘social organism’. 

Biological law, in general, deals with an historical process, with 
transformation and growth. Mechanical law, on the other 
hand, states the principles which any mechanical system must 
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follow at any point in its history. It is to these two different 
aspects of society that the mechanical and biological analogies 
direct attention ; biology to social history and growth, mechanics 
to the conditions which must obtain in any society at any stage 
of its growth. 

The laws which arise from the two analogies are like physical 
truths; they show the linkage of social causes and effects. So- 
ciety is thought of as an abstract entity, with principles of its 
own, which exercise compulsion upon the human beings who 
compose it. Social action is doubly determined; historically, it 
must follow one, and only one, course; and at any time in its 
history it must obey one, and only one, set of laws. Thus, the 
part played by human behavior in the creation and maintenance 
of social systems, is minimized. Control is taken out of the 
hands of man and placed on the shoulders of Providence. 

Biology in the social sciences, however, becomes more than 
an analogy. We are led to believe that sociological and biolog- 
ical principles are identical. The law of the evolution of liv- 
ing organisms, say the biological sociologists, is the law of the 
growth of societies. 

Although the reduction of one science to another is always 
an achievement, this reduction must not be a sham. One 
science may presuppose the whole or part of another, as as- 
tronomy presupposes physics and chemistry. But this does not 
mean that the one can be reduced to the other. In the same 
way, social science presupposes, and is limited by biology, but 
a complete social science cannot be built on biological founda- 
tions. 

The defining ideas of sociology are psychological ; the material 
of social law is human behavior. Economics and biology ex- 
hibit physical principles which circumscribe human action. But 
these are not laws of human action; they are the boundaries 
within which it takes place. Social science, as such, is there- 
fore restricted by these principles which lie beyond it—it cannot 
contradict them ; just as chemistry is limited by the principles of 
mechanics, or biology, by the principles of physiology. But 


these limiting principles do not comprehend or exhaust social 
science. 
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From the psychological point of view, we can say that social 
science is the study of man’s behavior, and its products, in his 
relations to other men. This gives rise to a theory of social 
autonomy or self-determination. Fatalism passes away. Gov- 
ernments, institutions, social systems are explained as the prod- 
ucts of man’s conscious or unconscious acts. It follows that 
they are within his control, if his behavior is the essential factor 
in their creation and perpetuation. 

Everywhere in the background of social theories are concep- 
tions of morality. The fatalism of mechanics and biology in 
social science is colored with moral feeling. The destiny of 
society is pictured as good or evil, as inevitable perfection or 
imperfection. 

A description of the social process need not concern itself 
with moral problems; but if it does so, it cannot claim exemp- 
tion from moral criticism. A mechanical, biological, or psycho- 
logical sociology is usually accompanied by a mechanical, bio- 
logical, or psychological ethics. Thus, the mechanical sociology 
will interpret the good as the ‘natural’; natural laws will neces- 
sarily be the right laws. To this the economist will add a belief 
in an ethics of productivity. The right act will be the ‘pro- 
ductive’ act, the wrong, the ‘unproductive’* For the evolu- 
tionist, good will mean ‘more evolved’, worse, ‘less evolved’; 
and for the psychologist, good will be the satisfaction of desire, 
evil, the thwarting of it. 

If we adopt the psychological point of view, the moral feel- 
ings with which we regard the inevitable principles of the me- 
chanical and biological sociologies will be wholly different from 
the feelings of their proponents. We shall estimate the worth 
of various stages of the social process in terms of human satis- 
faction, or happiness; and we shall discover that mechanical, 
economic and biological principles work indifferently with respect 
to human happiness. In some instances they promote it, in 
some they defeat it. It will therefore appear that social fatal- 
ism is not resignation to a good or evil Providence, but to an 
indifferent one. 

Mechanical determinism in the social field is illustrated by 


1 See Carver, T. N., The Religion Worth Having. 
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the classical political economy, which was a kind of sociology 
from a special point of view. It often went beyond the purely 
economic to larger social and moral questions. For this rea- 
son it has played an important part in shaping all later thought 
on these subjects. 

We find its most complete statement in J. S. Mill’s Principles 
of Political Economy. The mechanical terminology is by no 
means a superficial addition made by Mill to the thought of his 
predecessors. It is inherent in the very nature of that thought. 
In this period, to be scientific meant to be like mechanics. Ben- 
tham introduced Newtonianism in morality; his followers, Ri- 
cardo and the two Mills, naturally modelled their social science 
upon the principles of their master. 

The result was a determinism which gave to social law the 
rigidity and externality of the laws of motion. Mi£ll divides 
Political Economy into ‘statics’ and ‘dynamics’. The first 
deals with the production, exchange and distribution of wealth; 
the second with the “ influence of the progress of society on pro- 
duction and distribution”. A social law, on the analogy of me- 
chanics, states the form in which social forces act. Where 
forces balance, we have a case of statics; there is no social 
movement. Where forces are not in equilibrium, we have a case 
of dynamics ; society moves in a certain direction. 

The fatalism which accompanies the classical political econ- 
omy is of two sorts, optimistic and pessimistic. If we believe, 
as did Adam Smith, that the natural course of events is benefi- 
cent, we shall be confident, in allowing social laws to work them- 
selves out, that the greatest good of society will be reached. 
Men have long since lost this superstitious faith in the goodness 
of natural law. Malthus’s theory of population dispelled the op- 
timistic illusion from the minds of the political economists. It 
replaced the beneficent determinism of Smith with a maleficent 
determinism. Since population must increase more rapidly 
than the means by which population can subsist, mankind, or at 
least the lower classes, must come to misery and starvation. 
This law will brook no interference. The alleviation of suffer- 
ing will result in an increase of population, which must, in turn, 
bring pressure against subsistence and more suffering. 
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The Malthusian pessimism haunts social thinking throughout 
the nineteenth century. Ricardo carried it into the field of dis- 
tribution. He showed how increasing population causes high 
rents, which enrich the landlord at the expense of the other 
members of the community. Mill pushed social dynamics, based 
on the Malthusian law, still further. The increase of popula- 
tion tends to create the ‘stationary state’, a condition of society 
in which all forces are finally in equilibrium; population is just 
balanced against subsistence; capital is no longer increasing; 
wages and prices are fixed. At the lower edge of society is a 
marginal misery, which is just sufficient to deter the working- 
man from having too many children. Mill probably knew noth- 
ing of the physical concept of entropy when he wrote this chap- 
ter of his Political Economy; but the fact that he here describes 
a kind of economic entropy bears witness to the exactness with 
which he followed the mechanical analogy. He speaks of “the 
irresistible necessity that the stream of human industry should 
finally spread itself out into an apparently stagnant sea”; a 
necessity like that of the second law of thermo-dynamics, that 
physical energy shall at last reach a condition in which it will 
no longer do work. 

What is to be done about this hideous necessity that there 
shall always be misery and starvation at the lower end of the 
social scale? The fatalist answers, “ Nothing.” Mi£ll escapes, 
without wholly giving up the mechanical analogy, by restricting 
the area of social compulsion. Distribution, he says, “is a 
‘matter of human institution solely” and hence can be regulated. 
Thus, the evils of the stationary state are to be avoided by a re- 
distribution of wealth, so that in a better society “ while no one 
is poor, no one desires to be richer, nor has any reason to fear 
being thrust back by the efforts of others to push themselves 
forward ”.? 

The fact that Mill is willing to make an exception of the laws 
of distribution points away from compulsion and fatalism, and 
the accompanying policy of laissez faire. We may well ask, if 
the laws of distribution do not “partake of the character of 


1 Mill, J. S., Principles of Political Economy, Bk. IV, Ch. VI, sec. 2. 
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physical truths”, if there is something “optional and arbitrary” 
in them, may this not also be the case with other, and possibly 
all social laws? May they not be, likewise, “ matters of human 
institution solely” ? 

Economic law is only one type of social law. It is possible 
that human behavior has a smaller part in determining economic 
processes than it has in others. Nature as well as man is an in- 
dispensable term in the production of wealth. Hence there are 
economic limits to man’s action. 

What are these limits? To this question the economist must 
give the answer. 

The mechanical analogy, with its notion that economic law 
“partakes of the nature of physical truth”, created the belief 
that all economic laws are necessary limits to human action. 

The abstract society of the political economist is an ‘ideal 
case’, like the ideal cases of mechanics. We suppose free circu- 
lation of labor and capital; we suppose a supply and demand un- 
affected by disturbing influences such as fashion or public preju- 
dice; just as in mechanics we suppose frictionless bodies and 
points without extension. Beneath this hypothetical society is a 
hypothetical human nature. For economic purposes, we are 
asked to view man as being motivated by self-interest, aversion to 
work and love of ease; as a rational calculator of the future, 
who prefers the greater to the less good. Psychologists have 
pointed out that none of these things is true of human behavior ; 
and Professor McDougall asserts, on this account, that the clas- 
sical political economy is “a tissue of false conclusions drawn 
from false psychological assumptions ”.* 

It is thus made to appear that certain abstract economic prin- 
ciples govern man’s action. The falsification of human nature 
in political economy has the effect of concealing the place of 
human beings in creating the economic process. We come to 
believe that economic principles determine men’s behavior, 
instead of men’s behavior determining economic principles. 
Those economic principles which depend upon human behavior 
cannot be considered as necessary limits of human action. In 


1 McDougall, Wm., Social Psychology, p. 11. 
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so far as man has power to change his behavior, he must have 
power to alter these principles. 

The genuine economic limits to human action will be prin- 
ciples which are independent of human choice and desire. They 
will be veritable laws of nature, and hence, inescapable. If 
such limits exist, to this extent, social compulsion will be a re- 
ality. But outside of these limits, society will have economic 
autonomy. 

Two such limits immediately suggest themselves. First, the 
‘niggardliness of nature’. Any kind of social or economic 
system must reckon with the principle of diminishing returns, 
For equivalent amounts of effort nature will never yield an 
equivalent product. Secondly, it is impossible to consume with- 
out producing; therefore, any society must produce at least as 
much as it consumes. These might be called purely physical 
postulates of political economy. 

But there are other economic principles, such as supply and 
demand as the determinants of prices, into which the character of 
human behavior enters. There is no inherent necessity that 
prices should be determined by supply and demand if men wish 
to determine them otherwise. Indeed, the owner of a mon- 
opoly enriches himself by violating this principle. So long as 
society continues to produce as much as it consumes, prices may 
be fixed in any fashion. But if a system of price regulation 
were devised such that more would be consumed than produced, 
a physical law beyond human control would be brought into 
operation. Society would have exceeded the limits of its eco- 
nomic autonomy. 

The biological sciences suggest new limits to human action. 
Under their influence social compulsion becomes even more in- 
clusive. 

Social structures are changing at every moment, as the sur- 
face of the earth is changing under the slow influence of geo- 
logical causes. Every society has a history; this is the most 
fundamental point about it. What is the law of this change? 
The social dynamics of the political economists pointed the way 
to this problem. The biological sociologists, having in their 
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hands the concepts of a science whose subject matter is the his- 
torical process, were ready with a solution of it. 

Biology not only supplied terms in which the process of his- 
torical change could be described; it made possible a new mo- 
rality—a system of values—by means of which the worth of any 
stage in the series could be judged. Biology, the science of or- 
ganic development, finds that its first duty in the social field is 
to explain ‘progress’ and to evaluate the stages of human cul- 
ture. 

Optimism returns, an optimism of a terrifying sort, which pic- 
tures man carried on, despite his will, to perfection. “ Pro- 
gress”, we are told, “is a necessity from which there is simply 
no escape and from which there never has been any escape since 
the beginning of life.’ 

The Darwinian conception of natural selection through strug- 
gle and survival is the central idea of evolutionary social theory. 
Curiously enough, the social conditions of the time—unrestricted 
competition, the pressure of population against subsistence— 
played some part in suggesting to Darwin the theory of natural 
selection. Darwinism is a kind of generalized extension of Mal- 
thus’s law of population to the whole domain of life. 

The tendency of the biological sociologists is to apotheosize 
Darwin’s principle. We are told that any attempt to suspend 
natural selection will be fatal to mankind. “If all the individ- 
uals of every generation in any species were allowed to equally 
propagate their kind, the average of each generation would con- 
tinually tend to fall below the average of the generation which 
preceded it, and a process of slow but steady degeneration would 
ensue. .. . The law of life has always been the same from the 
beginning—ceaseless and inevitable struggle and competition, 
ceaseless and inevitable selection and rejection, ceaseless and in- 
evitable progress.’ 

It is difficult to take these phrases as a sober description of 
what goes on in society. Indeed, the Darwinian sociologist is 
not so much attempting to describe society as to state a principle 


1 Kidd, Benjamin, Social Evolution, Ch. Il, p. 37 (Macmillan, 1895). 
2 Kidd, Benjamin, op. cit., pp. 39, 41. 
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which society ought to follow. He is confessing his faith in 
the law of natural selection as the only means of ‘ progress’. 

If we look at the facts of social life we shall find that the se- 
lective struggle for existence is not so keen within any one group 
as it is between groups, or between the group and its natural en- 
vironment. In war, the struggle between groups, we unques- 
tionably see the Darwinian natural selection at work, especially 
if one group succeeds in exterminating another, as the whites in 
America have exterminated the native Indians. The struggle 
of the group against nature, to win sustenance and preserve life, 
is also a genuine part of the process of selection. But within 
the group selection is often suspended. Societies consciously 
preserve their weak and ill-adapted members. As Huxley 
points out, there is less and less throat-cutting, less and less of 
either-your-life-or-mine as civilization continues, at least within 
the group. 

But to the Darwinian sociologist, any such tampering with 
the principle of natural selection is a breach of a natural, even 
a moral law. Thus optimistic fatalism, like that of Adam 
Smith, returns. But now the faith in the beneficence of natural 
law, the law of evolution, is strengthened by the moral idea that 
those organisms which survive are the best, that the later stages 
in the evolutionary series are the higher. In this way, the Dar- 
winian theory, which was suggested by the social struggle, is 
used to justify the social struggle. 

Darwinism, itself, is wholly free of moral connotations. It 
is a description of a process. To be fitted to survive is simply to 
be capable of existing. To be further along in the evolutionary 
series is to be capable of living at a remoter time and in a differ- 
ent environment. This, in strict Darwinian terms, is the 
‘higher’ and ‘lower’ of evolutionary morality. 

The theory of natural selection, therefore, furnishes no 
ground upon which we can assert that the social struggle—free 
competition ?-nong men for the means of life, is progress. Prog- 
ress, if it is anything, is at least a change from a worse to a 
better social state. It must be defined in moral terms. But 
Darwinism does not provide us with moral terms. It offers a 
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means of describing but not of evaluating the stages in the social 
process. 

If we discount the moralizing of the evolutionary sociologists, 
we can reduce their ‘ progress’ to the following: “There is a 
ceaseless series of social changes which go on through the strug- 
gle of man with his environment and with his fellow-men, and 
by means of which some groups or individuals survive and some 
perish.” This no one can deny. But that this struggle ought 
to bring about the extinction of those individuals who are unfit 
for the society in which they happen to find themselves is another 
question. 

If we escape from the fatalism of the biological analogy in 
social science, it becomes apparent that man can, and ought to 
control the social struggle for his own ends. Otherwise he al- 
lows himself to be the instrument of chance. 

It is difficult to view Spencer’s social policy, for instance, as 
anything other than resignation to chance. He describes the 
gradual adaptation of man, through struggle, to the social state, 
in which altruism and justice are the rules of every individual’s 
life, and government is unnecessary. His theory is a powerful 
argument for laissez faire. It literally says: “ Do nothing about 
the relation of man to man except to wait, without interference, 
for the process of social adaptation to work itself out.” To one 
who has a less exaggerated confidence in the goodness of evolu- 
tion, it does not appear that in our present-day industrial society, 
which Spencer found so praiseworthy, men are growing more 
social and altruistic. Nor does the theory gain much credibility 
from its practical consequences. He advises, for instance, that 
the poor of London be allowed to die of small-pox rather than 
interfere by vaccinating them, with the process of social selection 
and adaptation." 

The biological analogy, pushed too far, has, therefore, the 
same result as the mechanical analogy. It obscures the part 
played by human behavior in the history of social change. It 
gave us, for example, the ‘ social organism’, which Kidd describes 
as follows: “Civilized society is becoming one vast, highly or- 
ganized, interdependent whole, with a nervous system of five 


1 Spencer, Herbert, Social Statics, Ch. XVIII, Sec. 6. 
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million miles of telegraph wire, and an arterial system of rail- 
ways and ocean steamships, along which currents of trade flow 
with a rapidity and regularity previously unimagined.” The 
consequence is the subordination and sacrifice of the members 
for the good of the organism. There is no doubt that society is 
an organization of desires or purposes or interests; but organiza- 
tion is not equivalent to organism. And the effect of the analogy 
is to extinguish the genuine desires and purposes which create 
society, in a fictitious purpose of a non-existent organism. 

Biological determinism suggests, however, as does economic 
determinism, that there is a biological limit to human action. If 
any group becomes unfitted to its material environment, if it be- 
comes unable to withstand the ravages of nature or of hostile 
groups with which it can not cooperate, it must face extinction. 
Stripped of exaggeration, this is the element of truth in the law 
of natural selection as applied to society. No race can with im- 
punity weaken its physical vitality. But laissez faire, resigna- 
tion to chance, cannot assure the maintenance of biological fit- 
ness in a society. Social success is not equivalent to biological 
success, nor social failure to biological failure. 

The existence of this biological limit to social action does not 
mean that sociology is reducible to biology. Struggle and sur- 
vival by no means exhaust social life. As we have shown, with- 
in the group, this biological principle is suspended. It is impos- 
sible to understand or explain the complex forms of human 
relations in these simple terms. 

The history of society is the history of communities, associa- 
tions, institutions, and these are human creations. What is 
the nature of these human social products? How do they come 
into existence? How do they change? To these questions the 
most general social science will give an answer. It will be, on 
its descriptive side, a psychological sociology. 

Must we not, then, substitute for mechanical and biological 
determinism, psychological determinism? Are not the principles 
of human behavior fixed? If this is so, have we not replaced one 
kind of fatalism by another? 

The assumption that man’s behavior is not within his own 
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control is ethical fatalism. This brings up the question of free 
will, If anyone believes that man’s will is not free, it is diffi- 
cult to convince him of the contrary. But whatever be our so- 
lution of this metaphysical problem, it remains true that the 
sources of human acts are human personalities; a man is com- 
pelled by the nature of his own self, and not necessarily by 
something alien to himself. This is self-determination, which, 
for practical purposes, is moral freedom. So, if the principles 
of human behavior are fixed, this is no more a reason for taking 
a fatalistic view of social action than of individual action. 

We see, therefore, that a society which is humanly determined, 
is, from the human point of view, autonomous. It is self-de- 
termined. To the extent that man can control his behavior, he 
can control social systems. 

The ‘economic interpretation of history’ of Karl Marx is 
an example of psychological determinism—the inevitable prog- 
ress through the class war, accumulation of surplus in the hands 
of the capitalistic class, and the growth of the army of the prole- 
tariat, to the socialistic state. These things follow from the 
nature of man’s desires. They are the factors which are bring- 
ing them to be. But Marx’s inversion of the Hegelian dialectic 
has led him to a falsification of human psychology. He has not 
considered the whole of human nature, and hence he pictures 
one aspect of man, and society, the economic, as determining 
all others. Thus, in place of a society which is completely self- 
determined he shows us one only partially so. 

Human behavior in all of its possible forms, so far as it af- 
fects others, will be the determinant of a completely autonomous 
society. A sociology, like Marx’s, which abstracts a single ele- 
ment in social behavior, and regards it as the necessary one, will 
give the impression of a society under compulsion. 

Social autonomy does not mean that social systems are sub- 
ject to the control of the individual. From his point of view 
society must always remain vast and impersonal. The only 
means by which he can make himself felt is cooperation, the 
coincidence of his purposes with the purposes of others. This 
is because collective power is essential for social action. 
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The social behavior of two individuals is the behavior of the 
one with reference to the other; from the point of view of the 
single individual this will always be modified by the other’s acts. 
In this respect, a case of social conduct will be different from a 
case of individual conduct; it will have one more determining 
element—the behavior of others. In this sense, only, is social 
behavior more completely determined than individual behavior. 

The associated purposes of many control. Thus the social 
struggle, particularly as we see it today, is a struggle between 
associations; the trade unions against the industrial organiza- 
tions, the political parties, the state, educational and religious 
bodies, against one another. But codperative human action 
moulds the whole. 

Fatalistic social theories, by explaining away the creative and 
destructive action of man in society, falsify the issue. Soci- 
ology ought to show how concerted human action is possible, 
rather than assume its impossibility. Social fatalism is an ex- 
cuse for giving up one of the central problems of life—the prob- 
lem of social control. With society, as with the individual, “all 
things excellent are as difficult as they are rare”, and are to 
be attained only by conscious effort and direction. 


Rate M. Eaton. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 
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Essays in Critical Realism. A Co-operative Study of the Problem of 
Knowledge. By Durant Drake, Artuur O. Loveyoy, JAMES 
Bissett Pratr, AutHor K, Rocers, Georce SANTAYANA, Roy 
Woop Sexrars, G. A. Stronc. Macmillan & Co., London, 1920.— 
pp. ix, 244. 

The publication of this volume, which has been in preparation 
since 1916, and which has been much heralded and eagerly awaited, 
is an event of first importance in the history of American and British 
philosophy. Such is the sensation created by professed agreement 
among philosophers that whether the book gains adherents or not, it 
is sure to gain attention. If it does not command assent, it will evoxe 
dissent ; and will afford a central topic of discussion for some years to 
come. 

The title is intended to suggest the antithesis to ‘naive’ realism. 
This is explained by Professor Sellars, as follows: “It is critical 
realism in that it appreciates the nature of knowledge more critically 
in the light of the act of knowledge and of the actual conditions of 
human knowledge. . . . It does justice to that play of mental activity 
that modern logic and psychology stress. It is synoptic in a way that 
other epistemological systems cannot claim to be” (p. 199). At the 
same time, the book is strictly limited in scope. It deals with that 
which might be called the structural problem in epistemology. What 
are the component parts, or irreducible factors of cognition? How 
mauy are there? What are they? How are they related? The book 
deals exclusively with these questions; and its title implies that these 
questions are here dealt with more circumspectly, more adequately, 
more knowingly, than in any previous attempt to answer them. 

Professor Drake’s essay, the first in the book both alphabetically 
and logically, is entitled, “ The Approach to Critical Realism”. It is 
necessary first, he tells us, to exorcise “the spectre of pure subjec- 
tivism”; and this is accomplished by the pragmatic or experimental 
justification of our “ instinctive belief in the existence of the physical 
world about us” (p.5). The author then advances to the assault upon 
the new-naive realism, which would identify the data of sense with 
“aspects of the object” (p. 10). He uses the two familiar weapons 
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of attack, the argument from physiological relativity and the argument 
from contradiction. According to the former, the data of sense, like 
affective data, are functions of the age, position, capacity and condi- 
tion of the sentient organism; and cannot “exist out there in the 
physical objects” (p. 11), or “ really belong to the life of the object” 
(p. 11). According to the latter, the supposition that the different 
sense-data of different percipients belong to the same object, implies 
qualitative, spacial and temporal incompatibilities or ‘ contradictions’, 
Naive realism being thus overwhelmed, Professor Drake proceeds 
with his own constructive account. The corner-stone of the structure 
is the conception of ‘essences’ or ‘character-complexes’ (p. 20): 
namely, what an object is or may be, as distinguished from its exist- 
ence. Sense-data, or the content of immediate perceptual apprehen- 
sion, may now be interpreted as essence; and true veridical perception 
as the case in which these perceptual data are “genuine aspects of 
outer reality” (p. 20), or the case in which the apprehended essence 
which is “taken to exist” also has existence (pp. 20-21). 

The writer then proceeds to the topic which especially interests and 
challenges him, the relation, namely, between mental states and data. 
There must, he thinks, be mental states distinct from the data, because 
the latter, being ‘essences’, are non-existent, and common to two or 
more perceivers; while mental states, having an existential-causal 
status, must be as numerous as the individuals to whom-an essence is 
given. He assumes, apparently, that mental states must be “ bits of 
sentiency ” (p. 31), or contents observable by introspection. But the 
datum or given essence, on the other hand, now turns to be something 
referred to or ‘grasped’ (p. 28). Although for some inexplicable 
reason he fails explicitly to say so, Professor Drake virtually says 
that the datum is what is meant. “The essence given is a mere intent, 
a focus for discourse and action” (p. 28) ; the mental state or introspec- 
tive content which mediates the intent (or the idea which mediates 
the meaning?) being of a variable psychological character. Whether 
it needs to be similar to the essence which it intends is not wholly 
clear (p. 27). In any case, the datum is something transcendent 
rather than something immanent. 

But the most interesting portions of Professor Drake’s essay are 
those in which he states the difference which distinguishes the 
majority report submitted by Messrs. Drake, Rogers, Santayana and 
Strong, from the minority report submitted by Messrs. Lovejoy, Pratt 
and Sellars (p. 4, note, p. 20, note). Professor Drake says that the 
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difference is only a question of ‘terms’. Does he mean ‘ words’? 
If not, then it is a very fundamental question, the fundamental 
question at issue. The fact that the authors of the volume “ have not 
been able fully to agree” (p. 20, note), when they would no doubt 
like to have presented a solid front, confirms the impression that the 
difference is a real difference; perhaps as great a difference in its 
ultimate implications as those differences which divide ‘critical 
realists’ as a group from ‘ neo-realists’ or ‘ idealists’, 

The difference is this. The minority hold that the ‘datum’ as a 
whole is the character of the mental state of the moment, and there- 
fore “is an existent” (sic), though “its existence is not given” 
(p. 4, note). In other words, according to this view, the datum is the 
‘essence’ both of the object known, and also of the state which is 
the ‘vehicle’ (ibid.) of the knowledge. But according to the major- 
ity view the character of the mental state is one item, and the datum 
another, the latter being a non-mental complex, sui generis, contain- 
ing “traits of the mental existent, traits of the object known, or both 
or neither” (p. 21, note). The reason why this complex is not mental 
is because it is in part “ apprehended. . . through the attitude, or 
reaction of the organism” (ibid.), and so is not ‘ content.’ 

Professor Lovejoy’s essay, entitled “ Pragmatism versus the Pragma- 
tist”, takes the form of a relentless cross-examination of Professor 
Dewey. As regards the issue between realism and idealism the 
writer quotes the defendant at length on both sides. He then ex- 
amines him on the question of ‘immediatism’ versus ‘mediatism’, 
and shows that, while he implies the former in his denial of a duality 
between mental states and things, he adopts the latter when he comes 
to deal with knowledge of the past or future. “ Whatever his anti- 
pathy to epistemological dualism, from the dualism of anticipation 
(and of reminiscence) he cannot escape” (p. 54). He proposes to 
construe perception as free from the division into presentations and 
objects, by construing it as a non-cognitive natural event (p. 56). 
But he admits that usually it is cognitive; and that when so it is a 
ground of inference (p. 59). 

This dualism implicates Dewey in an acceptance of ‘mental’ or 
‘psychical’ entities; by which Professor Lovejoy means “ anything 
which is an indubitable bit of experience, but either cannot be de- 
scribed in physical terms or cannot be located in the single, objective, 
or ‘ public’, spatial system, free from self-contradictory attributes, to 
which the objects dealt with by physical science belong” (p. 61). 
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Dewey must admit these, and therefore accept dualism or idealism 
according as he does or does not also admit physical entities, 

The pragmatist’s peculiar difficulty with the knowledge of the past 
lies in the fact that the verification of a belief occurs after the belief, 
If this verification is an actual experience of the fact referred to, 
then the fact must lie in the future. This difficulty disappears, Pro- 
fessor Lovejoy contends, if we admit the possibility of indirect valid- 
ation. And this must be admitted on other grounds than those 
afforded by the case of the past. Only by indirect validation is it 
possible to know other selves. Indeed the essential teaching of 
pragmatism is that knowledge is ‘ functional’ and ‘social’ (p. 77); 
which implies that knowledge can get beyond the presently given. 
Pragmatism has been diverted from its own essential insight by its 
acceptance of the alien and irreconcilable doctrine of radical empiri- 
cism. 

In the third essay, entitled “ Critical Realism and the Possibility of 
Knowledge”, Professor Pratt restates the general position of the 
book without conspicuously betraying that peculiar minority opinion 
which is attributed to him by the writer of the opening essay. Criti- 
cal realism, he says, agrees with neo-realism in asserting that “the data 
presented to our thought consist of meanings or natures” or “ neutral 
entities ” (p. 89) ; but critical realism improves upon neo-realism and 
other doctrines in distinguishing between (1) the meaning or datum 
aforesaid, (2) the sensational or imaginal part of our mental states, 
and (3) the object referred to. The relation between (1) and (2) is 
intimate and elusive, especially in the case of perception. Sometimes 
the qualities sensed or imagined are not meant, as in the case when a 
rhombus is seen but a square meant; but ordinarily the meaning or 
datum includes" all of the sensous images, and adds more. The datum 
and ‘sensum’ (I am taking the liberty of coining this word for con- 
venience of exposition) together constitute what Professor Pratt calls 
the ‘ quality-group’; and this is the means or vehicle by which the ob- 
ject is perceived. This is an improvement upon the Lockean concep- 
tion that it is the quality-group which is itself perceived; and enables 
the critical realist to escape the agnosticism of Locke, in spite of the 
fact that both agree in distinguishing the quality-group and the object. 
Perception is true when the object perceived has the qualities which 

1 The writer appears to say that the sensed or imagined qualities are always 
included in the perceptual datum except in the case of visual perception. But 
the statement is obscure. (Cf. p. 91.) 
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are meant. On the question how such truth is verified Professor Pratt 
has nothing in particular to offer. He “merely points to the common 
methods of experience and reasoning which scientists, historians, 
judges, juries and business men ordinarily use”. All knowledge of 
‘acquaintance with 


‘ 


physical objects is inferential, i.e., we have no 
them” (p. 107). 

In the fourth essay, Professor Rogers canvasses and criticizes all 
the current explanations of error by way of showing that critical 
realism alone can cope with the problem. Unfortunately his state- 
ment of his own view is brief, casual and much inferior in rigor and 
precision to his analysis of opposing doctrines. Error, he says, is 
“the ascribing of an ideal character to what we are mistaken in 
supposing to be real, or the ascribing to a reality of a wrong char- 
acter instead of a right one” (pp. 117-118). The coherence doctrine 
of objective idealism fails because it cannot distinguish between in- 
adequate knowledge and flat error. The neo-realist, who fails to dis- 
tinguish between what one believes (a universal or essence) and the 
object about which one believes it (an existent), cannot explain 
error because in his view the very occurrence of the belief carries with 
it the existence of the object. (The feature of the critical realistic 
view is its allowance for a non-logical existential factor, a material or 
‘stuff’, which can never be embraced within logical description (pp. 
132, 135). Russell’s view that error is due to the mind’s connecting 
terms as they are not really connected, fails because in the case of 
error the content of the belief is internally connected, or constitutes a 
meaning as a whole. Holt’s identification of error with objective 
contradiction fails to provide for the part played by belief; and belief 
is indispensable, since contradictions can be contemplated without 
error. Montague’s solution rests upon an untenable identification of 
consciousness with potentiality. Spaulding’s solution is substantially 
correct; but is inconsistent with “the true neo-realistic faith” (p. 
157). Pragmatism, finally, does not consider the real problem of 
error, which is how there can be error; but deals only with the ques- 
tion of “the conditions involved in our conscious recognition of 


error” (p. 158). 

In his “ Three Proofs of Realism,’ Mr. Santayana recapitulates the 
argument for critical realism, and incidentally restates the position in 
terms that must be regarded as authoritative. There are, he says, two 
parts to the realistic doctrine: the affirmation of the existential dis- 
tinction between the ‘ substance’ of things and their appearances; and 
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the affirmation of a high degree of similarity, which “ may even rise 
to identity”, between the appearances and the ‘ intrinsic qualities’ of 
the object (p. 165). Realism, in short, “tends to separate appearance 
from substance only in existence”, and at the same time “ to identify 
them only in essence” (p. 166). By ‘essence’ this writer under- 
stands “a universal, of any degree of complexity and definition, which 
may be given immediately, whether to sense or to thought”, “an ob- 
ject of pure sense or pure thought, with no belief superadded, and ob- 
ject inwardly complete and individual, but without external relations 
or physical status” (p. 168, note). There are three proofs: The ‘bi- 
ological proof’ of realism lies in appeal to the fact that the reacting 
organism identifies its object, both for the reacting individual himself 
and for observers. The ‘psychological proof’ is an argumentum ad 
hominem applied to the subjectivist ; showing that if he were thorough 
he would destroy himself. As a matter of fact the subjectivist ac- 
cepts a realistic version of his knowledge of the past and of other 
selves. The ‘logical proof’ consists in showing the necessity of the 
distinction between essence, as intelligible, ‘inert’ and self-contained; 
and existence as irrational, forceful and changing. 

In the sixth essay, entitled “ Knowledge and its Categories,” Profes- 
sor Sellars undertakes “ to make clearer the nature and conditions of the 
knowledge of the physical world gained through external perception ” 
{p. 219). It is again explained that the object is not what is ‘ intuited’ 
(p. 189); but that we ‘know’ it none the less (p. 195). We ‘affirm’ 
it, and ‘ react’ to it (p. 196). The fundamental postulate of knowledge 
is that the content intuited somehow has the power to ‘ reproduce’ the 
character of the ‘object’ (p. 198); “it has a sort of revelatory 
identity with the object” (p. 200). Knowledge is not a ‘ real relation’ 
between knower and known; but is a function of the knower, a status 
or ‘honor’ conferred on the object (pp. 206, 213). Professor Sellars 
then proceeds to look more carefully into the meaning of ‘ conscious- 
ness’, ‘mind’, ‘ transcendence’, ‘ objectness’, and other concepts which 
the critical realist employs; and here betrays a decided leaning towards 
behaviorism. Indeed the reviewer finds it possible to follow him just 
so far as he puts a behavioristic-psychological construction on these 
concepts,—and no further. 

The importance of Professor Strong’s article, “On the Nature of 
the Datum”, lies in his explicit rejection of the psychological inter- 
pretation of the datum, or “ what we are immediately conscious of” 
(p. 223). The datum cannot be physical because that would involve 
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imputing contradictory physical properties (spatial perspective, time, 
shape, color, etc.) to the same physical object. Shall we therefore 
construe the datum as a psychical fact? Professor Strong thinks not, 
because it is only the being-given that makes a datum psycho- 
logical, and its being-given is itself not given. The act, or relation 
which constitutes consciousness, it just the factor which escapes 
introspection. ‘Psychical things’, such as pain or anger, may in 
some cases be given (in essence or existence?) (p. 227); but the 
datum as such is not psychical in its nature (p. 229). The datum in 
fact is not an existence at all. It may, as in the case of the sense 
qualia, possess a high “degree of concreteness” (p. 231); but it re- 
mains a universal, in the sense of having no space-time locus or re- 
lations. The psychical existent comes to light only in introspection; 
but in ordinary perception it is there, though it is not ‘ felt’—there 
functionally, as the ‘ vehicle’ by which the essence is given (pp. 234- 
235). Professor Strong’s essay is distinguished by this insistence on 
the distinction between the psychical state and the datum; but he also 
emphasizes the identity, in the case of true knowledge, of the datum 
with the nature of the object. He even goes so far as to say that “in 
contemplating the datum we virtually behold the object” (p. 239). 

It is difficult for the critic to judge how much internal consistency 
it is reasonable to expect of the present volume. Each author is 
justified in preserving his own individuality; and ought, strictly 
speaking, to be judged in his own terms. Nevertheless the volume is 
a ‘cooperative study’; all of its authors profess a common doctrine 
which they call ‘critical realism’, and employ a common key-con- 
ception which they call ‘essence’. The Preface affirms that, with the 
single exception above mentioned and within the scope of the purely 
epistemological topic which the book ‘isolates’ and discusses, there 
are no differences of doctrine; but only “divergences of emphasis” 
and “expression”, or “ variations in angle of approach and method 
of analysis” (pp. vi, vii). As a rule, furthermore, the essays are not 
supplementary, but reiterative. Like Browning’s Ring and the Book 
or Masters ’s Domesday Book, they mean to tell the same story over in 
different terms. It seems just, therefore, to construe the book as an 
attempt to make clear and convincing, through diverse restatements, 
a single fundamental doctrine. Everything is staked on this; there is 
a poverty of empirical detail, and little incidental illumination. So 
construed, the book fails in so far as it fails to present the same 
doctrine, or fails to present it clearly and consistently. The critic 
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can perhaps assist the authors to accommplish their purpose by indica- 
ting his difficulties of comprehension, and by complaining of what 
appear to him to be its ambiguities and inconsistencies. In other 
words, I do not propose here to render a verdict on the case submitted 
in the book; but, like the puzzled jury, to ask for further evidence, or 
rulings from the court. 

I shall confine myself to the central conceptions of the book. The 
first of these is the ‘ precious conception’ (p. 224, note) of ‘ essence’, 
begotten by Mr. Santayana, sponsored by Professor Strong,’ and now 
incorporated under the trusteeship of our seven authors. Another 
central conception is the existent object. Each of these, the essence 
and the existent object, has, furthermore, its own peculiar mode of 
approach for the mind. The essence is a ‘ datum’; that is, it is ‘given’, 
or ‘appears’ (p. 25); or is ‘intuited’ (pp. 183, 193), or ‘ presented’ 
(pp. 89, 97); or is ‘content’ (pp. 76, 193), or object of ‘awareness’ 
(p. 228). The existent object, on the other hand, is ‘thought of’ 
(p. 25), or ‘known’ (p.193); or is reached by ‘attribution’, ‘ out- 
ward projection’, ‘unreflective affirmation’ (pp. 92, 195), ‘ implicit 
recognition’ (p. 194), ‘intention’ or ‘ reaction’ (pp. 95, 196). These 
two types of attitude must be sharply distinguished, because the great 
remedial power of critical realism lies in its denial that the existent 
object is a datum. Then there is the relation of the essence to the 
existent object, as both detachable, so that the one may be given when 
the other is doubtful or missing; and also inseparable, as when the 
one is the ‘character’ of the other. Above all it is vitally important 
to critical realism to keep the essence and the existent object distinct. 
For if they unite, then when the one is given the other is given too, 
and the virtue of critical realism will have been lost. 

Let us inquire, first, regarding the cognitive status of the existent 
object. Owing to considerations that are familiar to students of 
epistemology, the object which one’s knowledge is about has in some 
sense to be infallibly identified before the cognitive act can be either 
true or false. The questionableness of cognition is relative to the 
indubitableness of its object. The writers of the present volume 
acknowledge the force of this point,? and seek to provide some act of 
mind by which cognition unambiguously picks and designates its 
object. But there is much ambiguity and apparent vacillation. Pro- 

1 While Mr. Santayana is responsible for the conception of essence, and 
suggested it to Mr. Strong, the latter is responsible for its application to sense- 


perception. Cf. Mr. Strong’s Origin of Consciousness, 1918, p. 36. 
2 Cf., e.g., Professor Sellars, pp. 212-213. 
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fessor Sellars insists that the physical object is mot ‘inferred’ (p. 
195). Professor Drake, on the other hand, speaks of our “ belief in 
the existence of the physical world” as “ pragmatically justifiable” 
(p. 5). Professor Pratt says that our knowledge of real objects is 
always ‘ mediate’, and then goes on to show how we can “ infer from 
our immediate experience to that of which we have no immediate 
experience ” (pp. 107—108).* 

We have noted that Professor Rogers speaks of error as “the 
ascribing of an ideal character to what we are mistaken in supposing 
to be real, or the ascribing to a reality of a wrong character instead 
of a right one” (pp. 117-118). The latter type of error presupposes 
that knowledge can somehow ‘ascribe’ a ‘character’ to a particular 
reality, or existent object, which it must therefore be able to pick out 
and identify. The former type presents difficulties. Here we seem 
to be ascribing reality itself to something, a procedure which certainly 
presents difficulties for a view whose essential doctrine is that of the 
distinction between essence and existence. That Professor Rogers 
has not himself gone to the root of the matter is suggested by a later 
passage (p. 141) in which he speaks of belief as involving “ what is 
believed to be a relation of an ideal content to a (supposed) real”. 
Until one has made clear what it is to ‘ suppose’ a real, it is a waste 
of time to deal with the more complicated functions of this term. 
There does not appear to be any satisfactory formulation of the 
existential judgment except to say that it is an ascribing of some 
essence to the field of reality generally. We should then have two 
types of judgment (or perception) of the same form: the definite 
judgment, “that is a man”; and the indefinite judgment, “there are 
men”. In either case an unquestionable predicate would be question- 
ably applied to an unquestionable reality. 

This seems to be the view of the matter taken by the other writers 
most of the time and by Professor Rogers some of the time (p. 135). 
Thus Mr. Santayana says, “ Even to fall into error and misconceive 
its object, the cognitive process must first select that object un- 
equivocally, by designating its real locus or some true circumstance 
that will suffice to identify it” (pp. 165-166). This is accomplished 
by a ‘bodily attitude’, which serves to identify the object both to the 
individual taking the attitude, and to an observer who, by comparing 
the object of his own attitude with that of the first individual, can see 
that both have to do with the same object (p. 170). This bodily 


1 Professor Strong speaks of our knowledge of the ‘ powers’ of physical 
things as a knowledge of the ‘ empirical, inferential type’ (p. 216). 
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attitude is elsewhere described (the view being imputed to Aristotle) 
as “the reactive instinct and sagacity which posits a material object 
and places it in its external relations, here, now and in such a quarter” 
(p. 168, note). Similarly, Professor Sellars says that the “ physical 
existent” is “ made an object by the selective activity of the percip- 
ient organism. And this selection is behaviour on the part of the 
organism, preliminary, usually, to overt action upon the existent 
selected as object” (p. 213). 

But now what remains of the fundamental contention that the real 
object is not ‘given’? Is it that this selective behavior and its 
terminus ad quem, are not internal to consciousness in the introspec- 
tive sense? Even this is not perfectly clear. Professor Drake tells 
us that “the very meaning (sic) of ‘existence’ involves a definite 
locus” (p. 16). Professor Pratt tells us that “‘things’ are spatial, 
or at least temporal, particulars” (p. 102). Mr. Santayana, as we 
have seen, says that “its real locus” will identify an object unequivo- 
cally (pp. 165-166). In another context he tells us that “to exist, for 
the naturalist, means to exert force” (p. 181). In other words we are 
here encouraged to identify existence with a sort of localized force- 
fulness, which is sensibly perceived. Professor Strong intermittently 
admits the factor of localization in our sensory experience (pp. 232, 
234, 236). He says “A pain, such as toothache, is apt to be localized 
in a definite spot, and, in so far serves to bring before us the morbid 
process occurring at that spot” (p. 234, italics mine). Even more 
explicit is the passage in which Mr. Santayana speaks of the “living 
substance in us” as projecting “whatever (in consequence of its 
reactions) reaches its consciousness into the locus whence it feels 
the stimulus to come” (p. 179, italics mine). 

Let us suppose, however, that the existent object is not sensibly per- 
ceived, but only meant. Thus Professor Sellars says that “we mean 
independent objects” (p. 194); and Professor Pratt speaks of “the 
external object which the perceiver instinctively means and reacts to” 
(p. 96).2 The trouble now is that the external object assumes the 
same status as the essence. For this same writer (Pratt) distinguishes 
the essence as “a meaning or datum not to be identified with my intro- 


1 He goes on to argue that the localization is different from the pain; but I 
do not see how that bears on the main argument, so long as both are within 
the field of introspective consciousness, and it is the pain which is localized. 

2 There is nothing approaching clearness in this concept of meaning. On 
the very page from which the above is quoted, Professor Pratt speaks of mean- 
ing as the ‘immediate implication’ of the ‘ quality-group.’ 
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spectively discovered images” (p. 91). (Cf. Strong, p. 235, and 
Sellars, p. 194.) Why, then, is not the existent object a datum in the 
same sense as the essence? 

That this identification of the status of the existent object with that 
of the essence is not due merely to the use of the word ‘mean- 
ing’, appears from a passage written by Professor Drake. He is 
explaining the fact that “the same essence can be given” through 
diverse subjective states. “This is possible”, he says, “because the 
essence given is a mere intent, a focus for discourse and action; the 
fact that just this essence is given is the result not of the mental 
state alone, but of that plus the attitude of the organism, all the 
irradiations (including verbal associates) of that sensational or con- 
ceptual nucleus” (p. 28, and p. 21, note). If there is any difference in 
principle between this “attitude of the organism”, and that “ bodily 
attitude” (p. 170) or “ selective activity of the percipient organism ” 
(p. 213) which Messrs. Santayana and Sellars tell us constitute the 
affirmation of the real object, then it is a difference which the re- 
viewer has been wholly unable to discern. But if there is no differ- 
ence then the whole doctrine loses its distinctive physiognomy. 

There are passages in the book in which it appears to be admitted 
that the real object is given. Mr. Santayana, after speaking of the 
organic behavior which designates the object, goes on to say “that 
this object exists in a known space and time and has traceable 
physical relations with all other physical objects is given from the 
beginning: it is given in the fact that we can point to it” (p. 172). 
Professor Strong says, “ When, having a sensation caused by an object 
in our minds, we are disposed . . . to act as with reference not to 
it but to the object, then that object is, in so far, before the mind 
as a datum” (p. 237). I can readily understand why one should be 
led to say that objects are given in the same sense as their essences; 
but I cannot understand how one can then construe essence as some- 
thing which like Kant’s phenomenon is intermediate between subject 
and object, or how one can say of data generally that they “are not 
the real things themselves” (Strong, p. 224 and note; italics mine). 

In connection with this problem the difference above alluded to 
between the majority and minority opinion assumes fundamental 
importance. Both groups profess a common doctrine to the effect 
that the physical object itself is not ‘grasped’, but only its “ what, 
its essence or character” (p. 20, note). But for the minority this 
grasped or given essence coincides with the character of the mental 
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state; whereas for the majority it also includes what is defined by the 
‘function’ of the mental state and by ‘the attitude of the organism’ 
(p. 21, note). In other words, for the minority group the essence 
tends to be assimilated to the mind, and for the majority group it 
tends to be assimilated to the object; either outcome being contrary 
to the central contention of the theory.' 

Let us survey the situation from another angle and inquire con- 
cerning the relation between the essence and the existent object. It 
is perhaps idle to quarrel over a term so fundamental as existence. 
But if the topic is to be withdrawn from the field of definition, then 
it would be better to say so. This would at least have prevented off- 
hand, diverse and half-hearted definitions of it as ‘ stuff’ (p. 132), or 
as the exertion of ‘force’ (p. 181), or as being in ‘flux’ (p. 180), 
or as involving ‘a definite locus ’ (p. 16). Any specific character- 
ization of existence obviously contradicts a view which absolutely 
distinguishes between essence and existence, and includes within the 
former “all those features of the thing which are reproducible” 
(p. 218) or “its entire concrete nature” (p. 223). But existence is 
evidently that which individuates (p. 131); and on this account all 
of the writers tend repeatedly to identify existence with locus, and 


1 Professor Drake’s note (pp. 20-21) is by no means clear, nor does it check 
up satisfactorily with other parts of the book. I cannot feel sure, for example, 
whether he means that the minority group defines the psychical in terms of the 
given; or whether they define the given in terms of the psychical,—the 
“ actual, literal, psychological existence”. In the latter case, is ‘ psychological 
existence’ ascertained by introspection? The statements made by the minority 
group do not make the matter any clearer. For Professor Lovejoy, the 
psychical is “an indubitable bit of experience” which is not describable as 
physical, or localizable in the “the single, objective or ‘public’ spatial 
system” (p. 61). Does experience here include meanings? Apparently not; 
since it is the central contention of his essay that knowledge has a ‘ functional’ 
capacity to transcend what is ‘ directly experienced’ (p. 79). Professor Pratt, 
on the other hand, speaks of the “ meaning or datum as something not to be 
identified with my introspectively discovered images” (p. 91, italics mine). Is 
this ‘ meaning or datum’ the same thing which Professor Drake calls “ the char- 
acter of the mental existent of the moment”, and which he distinguishes from 
what is given functionally? Professor Sellars takes the psychical to mean ‘ con- 
tent,’ such as the psychologist observes introspectively (p. 207-208). Professor 
Sellars would construe all ‘content’ as ‘mental’ (p. 212); but at the same 
time asserts that the object is ‘known’ in terms of this ‘ content’, and that the 
object is ‘selected’ by “an internal veering of attention upon the object” 
(p. 213). There are similar difficulties in construing the views of the majority 
group. Thus data are for Professor Strong presumably not psychical, and yet 
they “ are subject to the law of psychophysical correlation” (p. 225). 
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then, as we have seen, to admit that locus is given as a precondition 
of the judgment. 

Here again the difficulty and obscurity of the concept is aggravated 
by the difference between the majority and minority groups. Mr. 
Santayana, for example, insists that the essence intuited and the 
essence of the act of intuiting are quite distinct. In knowledge 
the mind “ intuits an essence which it does not embody” (p. 167). It 
would seem to follow that the essence intuited either has no embodi- 
ment,’ or is embodied in the existent object of knowledge. It has 
only one existential status and that is as character of the object 
known. Mr. Santayana speaks of substance and appearance as quite 
“distinct in their existence” (p. 165), which could be the case only 
provided ‘appearance’ means act of intuition, because what appears 
can have no existence unless in the substance; and he speaks of a 
tendency to “identify them in essence” (p. 166), which is unintel- 
ligible on any ground. For if ‘appearance’ means act of intuition, 
its essence is utterly different from that of the substance known; 
while if “ appearance” means what appears, it has no essence because 
it is an essence.? 

According to the majority opinion the datum cannot be similar to 
the object, because it is either identical with the character of the 
object, or is irrelevant to it and has no other existential status. But 
on minority ground the datum, being a psychical existent, may perhaps 
be said to be similar to the object, since there are two existents with 
a common essence. At any rate, Professor Sellars says that in the 
case of memory “ the content can be like its object” (p. 216) ; though 
he denies it in other cases (pp. 199, 210).° Neither Professor 
Lovejoy nor Professor Pratt would, I think, object in principle to 
imputing the relation of similarity to datum and object (cf., e.g., p. 
105). In any case Professor Sellars and Professor Pratt repeatedly 
allude (pp. 109, 200) to a causal relation between percept and object. 

This view, whether in terms of similarity or in terms of causality, 
bristles with difficulties, most of which are classic. It is true (accord- 

1 The majority view seems to imply the subsistence independently of mind 
of all the erroneous or illusory or fanciful essences. Cf. pp. 25, 168, 180, 182, 


231-232, 234. 
21 am here using the view of similarity, identity and so forth formulated 
by Professor Rogers, pp. 131-132. and apparently accepted by the other authors. 
8 He also says, “ The content in terms of which we think the object must 
have the property of reproducing the character of the object in some measure ” 
(p. 198) (Cf. pp. 198199). 
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ing to Professor Drake) that although for the minority group the 
datum is “the character of the mental existent of the moment”, “ its 
existence is not given” (p. 21, note). But this does not seem a 
particularly significant qualification, in view of the fact that existence 
apparently is not the kind of thing that can be given anyway. In any 
case, in ‘ veridical perception’ we have a situation in which there are 
two existents with identical essences (having their “entire concrete 
natures” in common); but one of these existents is physical and the 
other mental. 

Both groups profess to acknowledge the untenability of the Lockean 
or dualistic view that the immediate object of knowledge is an idea, 
and that physical existence must be inferred from the idea as some- 
thing externally and causally related to it. But the minority group in 
particular has great difficulty in escaping this view. Its members 
constantly allude to knowledge of physical existents as knowledge 
about (p. 107), as mediate knowledge (p. 76), or as pragmatically 
justifiable inference (pp. 107-108). In order to escape from this 
dualistic view there is a recurrent emphasis (especially in the majority 
group) on the direct accessibility of the object, through its selective 
localization or through immediate apprehension of its own identical 
essence. “ Knowledge is a beholding of outer and absent objects in a 
very real and important sense—a beholding, that is, of their what, 
their nature” (p. 29). “In contemplating the datum”, says Pro- 
fessor Strong, “we virtually behold the object. How could there be 
knowledge at all unless we managed somehow virtually to behold ab- 
sent things, to behold the past and the future, and, in the case of 
sense-perception, to behold objects existing separately from ourselves ” 
(pp. 239-240). What this ‘virtuality’ consists in may perhaps be 
gathered from the exposition above. When the critical realist 
from fear of dualism accents this part of his doctrine his position 


‘ 


1 Does ‘ virtually beholding ’ mean beholding the existent, but not beholding 
its existence? Professor Drake says that according to the minority opinion 
what is given “is an existent,” namely a mental existent, since it is the 
character of that existent; though the existent’s existence is not given (p. 4, 
note). It would seem to follow that in veridical perception (where “ the char- 
acters that appear are the characters of the physical objects,” p. 20) what is 
given is a physical existent whose existence is not given. But then what does 
it mean to say that neither the object nor any ‘ portion’ or ‘aspect’ of it is a 
datum (pp. 19-20)? Or when we are told that we are ‘ acquainted’ with our 
‘ immediate psychic content’ (p. 107), are we to suppose that here (Professor 
Drake to the contrary notwithstanding) existence is given, in a sense not 
possible in the case of physical objects? 
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would seem to be at least ‘virtually’ the same as that of the neo- 
realism which he repudiates. 

A few words may be in order regarding this repudiation of neo- 
realism. There are many points of misrepresentation or misunder- 
standing. Neo-realism does not deny the existence of mediate know- 
ledge. It does not assume that “all knowledge can be only the literal 
presence in experience and to awareness of the objects known” 
(p. 189). It does not forfeit any of the advantages which pragma- 
tism and critical realism possess for explaining error through the 
functional miscarriage of ideas. Professor Rogers, at least, admits 
this (pp. 148, 157); though the whole polemical position of the book 
implies the contrary. Neo-realism does contend, however, that mediate 
knowledge is possible only because there is, at least occasionally, 
immediate knowledge, in which the object is identified, the judgment 
verified, or the quality revealed.1_ We have seen that critical realism 
denies this view in principle and then frequently accepts it in the 
application. 

Professor Rogers shows some annoyance at the neo-realists’ resort 
to behaviorism (p. 148), and accuses them of being scientific poseurs 
(pp. 148, 150-151). He would understand the drift to behaviorism 
better if he would give careful attention to the writings of his col- 
leagues, especially the essays of Professors Sellars and Santayana 
(¢.g., pp. 170, 209, note, 213). He would find that a careful effort to 
describe the act by which a knower selects his object, or the act of 
meaning, or the act of sense-perception, will inevitably lead an em- 
piricist, whatever his philosophical inheritance, to attach central 
importance to the functioning of the physical organism. 

As to the alleged inability of the neo-realist to cope with physio- 
logical relativity, there are at least two reasons why the criticism 
misses fire. In the first place, the argument from the “ existential 
incumpatibility of diverse sense-data”, or the “implicit affirmation 
that contradictory qualities exist at the same point in space” (p. 25) 
begs the question, and begs it in the form of a preconceived idea of 
the relation of a physical thing to its properties. In the second place, 
the argument regarding the impossibility of immediately knowing the 
past or the spacially remote, begs the question in the form of a precon- 
ceived idea of immediate knowledge, as requiring the simultaneity and 
spacial proximity of knower and known. As a matter of fact, in 


1Or, as Professor Sellars says, “the content of knowledge must be 
experiential” (p. 211). 
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spite of urging the second argument the authors of the present volume 
hold themselves free on their own part to employ conceptions that 
leave the datum quite undetermined as to its spacial and temporal 
relations to the knower. Professor Sellars says that “we can meana 
reality which no longer exists equally with a reality which exists at 
the time of the intention” (p. 215). While Professor Sellars would 
not regard such an object of meaning as a datum, Professor Strong 
would. The latter tells us that “what is given is the meaning” 
(p. 235); and speaks of “the datum in memory as ‘ given-as-past’” 
(p. 239). In other words Professor Strong avoids his own paradox 
by the expedient of construing consciousness in terms of an act 
(meaning) whose subject and object need not be simultaneous. But 
this is exactly what the neo-realists did before Professor Strong 
discovered his paradox.* 

The reviewer ventures the opinion that the more careful and 
vigorous thinking out of the doctrines of ‘ critical’ and ‘ neo-’realism 
will render them indistinguishable. Especially is this the case as 
regards the form which these doctrines assume in the essays of the 
writers of the majority group, where the dualistic heresy is more un- 
equivocally renounced. Indeed it is doubtful if this majority opinion 
differs at all, except by profession, from neo-realism. It is perhaps 
only another existence with the same essence. 

I am disposed to say further, that this book shows the ‘crucial’ 
importance in contemporary philosophy of two conceptions, namely 
‘meaning’ and ‘ universality-particularity’. The former conception 
is the rock on which the critical realists split. The disagreements and 
misunderstandings that divide idealists and realists turn largely on a 
recognition of the importance of ‘meaning’, combined with the ut- 
most carelessness and obscurity in its use. The second conception is 
not less important, since it underlies this revival by the critical realists 
of the ancient conception of matter, rechristened ‘existence’. But the 
topic of meaning is a newer topic, and a more empirical one; hence 
it affords a better opportunity of advance and agreement. 

I do not feel, in other words, that the authors have found it possible 
“to isolate the problem of knowledge”, or to suppress their “ some- 
what different ontological views” (p. vii). There are allied and 
ulterior problems which perpetually intrude themselves and raise 
doubts both as to the meaning and the agreement of the several 

1Cf., e.g., Professor Montague’s conception of consciousness as ‘ implica- 
tion’; and the reviewer's article, “ The Knowledge of Past Events,” Jour. of 
Phil., Psychol., and Sc. Methods, Nov. 8, 1906. 
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authors. The reviewer, for one, would welcome a second codperative 
volume by these same writers, and with a table of contents somewhat 
as follows: “ The Act of Meaning”, by Durant Drake; “ The Nature 
of the Psychical”, by Arthur O. Lovejoy; “The Status of Logic”, 
by James Bissett Pratt; “ Universality, Particularity and Individ- 
uality”, by Arthur K. Rogers; “ Body and Mind”, by George San- 
tayana; “ The Thing and its Attributes”, by Roy Wood Sellars; “ The 
Nature of Judgment”, by C. A. Strong. 
RaLtpH Barton PERRY. 
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Annales de l'Institut Supérieur de Philosophie. Directeur, S. DEPLoIcE. 
Tome IV, Année 1920. Louvain, Institut Supérieur de Philosophie, 
et Paris, Libraire Félix Alcan, 1920.—pp. 623. 


This volume contains eleven essays, two or three of which are of 
sufficient length and importance for separate works. It represents the 
work of the Jnstitut since the interruption due to the war, as only 
one of the essays was ready for publication in 1914. Some others are 
the results of the leisure enforced by the occupation, but most of them 
have been produced since the conclusion of the war. The essays 
cover a wide variety of subjects and are uniformly good. 

The first article is by M. Defourny on “ Aristotle and Education ”. 
The author develops Aristotle’s educational theory from the discus- 
sions of the Politics, with some reference to the Ethics on matters of 
general principle. These two works show a fundamental discrepancy 
which the author takes as his problem, viz., the reconciliation of the 
individualism of the Ethics with the social and public point of view 
taken by the Politics. For the solution of this problem, use is made 
of the general philosophy of Aristotle, the contemporary educational 
theory and practice of the Greeks, and a historical interpretation of 
the traditions and institutions of the Hellenic world. The five chap- 
ters of the essay deal with the state, the family, the school, post- 
academic institutions, and the last giving the author’s conclusions. 

A particular aspect of Aristotle’s ethical theory is worked out crit- 
ically in the second essay by G. Colle with the title “ The First Four 
Books of the Nicomachean Ethics”. These four books, says the 
author, contain the principles of Aristotle’s theory, together with 
their more important applications. The basic problem is that of the 
moral virtues, which form a sort of ascending series with the highest 
position occupied by magnanimity. This leaves out of the account any 
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discussion of temperance, for the reason, it seems, that Aristotle does 
not give it full consideration until the seventh book. The author 
criticizes magnanimity on the ground that it approaches too near the 
objectionable forms of egoism. 

M. R. Kremer attempts to show the relations of cause as a meta- 
physical conception to the conception of cause as employed by the 
sciences in an article entitled, “ Metaphysical Remarks on Causality ”, 
Science, he says, is concerned with the order of phenomena, while 
metaphysics is concerned with being. Scientific causation reduces the 
multiplicity of phenomena to unity by eliminating from the world all 
real novelty and by forcing all differences into the category of 
uniformity, while Thomist metaphysics seeks the real origin of becom- 
ing, the real existence of which it assumes. For it, concrete beings 
within the process of evolution are individual and actual, although 
dependent upon the unique Being, which, while distinct and transcend- 
ent, yet collaborates in the action of concrete beings through ultimate 
union with them. This synthesis allows for pluralism in the concrete 
universe without sacrificing the unity of being. From this point of 
view therefore cause is the ground of becoming, of existence, and of 
the essence of all contingent fact, which at the same time respects 
the individuality of things. 

The fourth article is by E. Janssens and has the title, “ The Kantian 
Morality and Eudaemonism”. The appearance of finality and the 
wide currency of Kant’s criticism of the morality of happiness seem 
to call for a re-examination of that criticism. Kant’s first objection 
to this type of moral theory attempts to show that duty has nothing to 
do with the enjoyment of life; that in the presence of the command 
of duty one should abstract completely from all consideration of 
happiness; that one should conceive it as possessing complete author- 
ity, an authority that exacts unconditional obedience, and is sufficient 
in itself. To support this view Kant argues that the concept of 
happiness has no precise content, and that we possess no rationally 
certain means of acquiring happiness. True, there are practical pre- 
scriptions that enable us to live a life the least undesirable under the 
circumstances, but these are not ‘commandments’, they are only 
‘counsels’ founded on experience. As such they are suggestions 
useful only within the circumstances under which the agent happens 
to be placed. Attention to practical affairs leads to “a certain degree 
of misology.” Thus Kant’s isolation, the strict regulation to which he 
subjected his own life, together with the influence of Rousseau, have 
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developed with him a hatred of the reason from which he infers that 
it is not its natural role to render us happy. Another form of the 
argument maintains that the admission of happiness as a principle of 
morality destroys the characters of universality, objectivity, and ne- 
cessity, all of which are essential to the law. Eudaemonism gives too 
much scope to empirical elements and too narrow scope to the reason, 
and thus destroys duty. This objection is for Kant fundamental and 
rests on his artificial separation of the empirical and the intelligible 
orders. The happiness principle destroys the distinction between 
good and evil. The moral good and happiness, instead of being 
identified, are often found dissociated. Crime often goes unpunished 
and triumphant; virtue is often unhappy and persecuted. All these 
objections, the author thinks, depend for their force upon the rigid 
antithesis which Kant sets up between the concept of happiness and 
that of the moral order. This antithesis approaches very near mere 
juggling of terms. Kant has stripped off, both from the idea of 
happiness and from that of the moral order, all those characters that 
enabled Aristotle to find close relations between them. And these 
characters show happiness to be the supreme achievement which ter- 
minates in the perfection of the agent, realized by the habitual practice 
of the good, i.e., by virtue. He does not see therefore that the essential 
element of happiness is that of ontological perfection, and it is through 
this latter that happiness is related to the supreme End of the onto- 
logical order which is nothing else than the pure Act, the Thought 
which thinks itself in an operation that is complete and eternal. The 
consciousness of the possession of Perfection, and the search for it as 
a means to the practice of virtue, are imposed upon us with the 
imperative value of a commandment of God. The idea of happiness 
thus being stripped of all ontological perfection, it is inevitable that 
the characters of objectivity, universality, and necessity should be 
denied of it. The idea is weak because Kant has taken care to weaken 
and distort it. He similarly mutilates the concept of duty. Seeing in 
the idea practically nothing but imperative and obligatory aspects, he 
can find nothing in it that responds to our aspirations or satisfies our 
tendencies, which latter he regards as aspects of mere physical life. 
While it must be granted, I think, that the criticism of Kant is in the 
main sound, it still may be doubted whether the author’s attempt at 
constructive theory through the idea of metaphysical perfection and 
the theological imperative avoids abstraction more successfully than 
does Kant, or whether, after all, it gives us a real happiness theory. 
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Recent discussion of educational theory has developed a controversy 
as to whether the work of Pestalozzi or that of Herbart is funda- 
mental, and the matter has given the title, “ Pestalozzi and Herbert”, 
to an article by F. de Hovre. He finds that too much Pestalozzian 
‘ pedagogy’ confines the individual mind too closely to ‘method’, and 
that other interests are required. Consequently a complete view of 
educational theory will take from Pestalozzi such doctrines as the 
central place of will in education, the necessity of cultivating special 
capacities, and the social character of culture. It will also take from 
Herbart such ideas as the necessity for education of a fundamental 
philosophy, the necessity of the cultivation of the intellect, and the 
utility of the recitation as an educative factor. This will involve less 
emphasis on experimentation and more emphasis on reflection. 

The sixth article is on “ French Philosophy at the Beginning of the 
War”, by P. Néve. In this period French thought was at a turning 
point of its history. It had abandoned a dogma that has been called 
* scientism ’, which consisted not so much in doctrine as in the attitude 
of unlimited confidence in the infallibility of science. The main 
representatives of this point of view were Comte, Renan, and Taine. 
Comte’s “law of three states” is the starting point for scientism. 
The positive ‘state’ of mind should take the place of the metaphysical 
and the theological ‘ states’ of mind, leaving the whole field of thought 
to be occupied by positive science alone. Renan was neither scientist 
nor philosopher, and it is rather his work as a literary character that 
has contributed to the diffusion of the scientific spirit. Taine is the 
theorist of the movement, and it was largely through his influence 
that French philosophy turned strongly toward radical intellectualism. 
The extreme to which scientism is carried is shown by a passage in 
his Classical Philosophers, in which, in distinguishing between the 
ordinary use of intelligence and its scientific use, he says, “it is not 
a man, it is an instrument endowed with the faculty to see, to analyze, 
and to reason.” Thus scientism rests upon the dogma of determinism. 
But there grew up a strong reaction against the scientist dogma in the 
last years of the nineteenth century, whose purpose was to reconcile 
science with an idealistic philosophy. The first attempt, that of 
Brunetiére, was extreme in that it anounced the ‘bankruptcy’ of 
science. But a new attempt, consistent with the scientific spirit, was 
inaugurated by Ravaisson and Boutroux. The former counselled a 
return to the theory of habit of Maine de Biran as a means of escaping 
materialism. In 1874 Boutroux, in his Contingence of the Laws of 
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Nature attempted to show the limitations of the determinist dogma. 
His conclusion in its negative form is that necessity is not the law of 
nature, and, in its positive form, that there is an element of spon- 
taneity in all forms and degrees of being. A strong tendency to 
idealism sprang at once from the doctrine of contingence. As a 
criticism of science it has given rise to the type of scientific philosophy 
represented by Poincaré. It has become a religious philosophy with 
MM. Blondel, Laberthonniére, and Le Roy. As a doctrine of total 
contingence it has been the precursor, if it has not directly influenced, 
the tendency to the intuitionistic pragmatism of Bergson. An in- 
fluence of Anglo-Saxon origin has come into French thought through 
the writings of William James. It has had various forms, but they all 
hold a theory of consciousness which reduces science to the humble 
role of servant of action. This is anti-intellectualism in the sense that 
intelligence is regarded as designed not to give knowledge of 
reality, but to enable it to act upon reality. Bergson is anti-intellec- 
tualist in the sense that he would restore to the intelligence the spec- 
ulative role that has always been assigned to it. But he recognizes 
the distinction between science as concerned with utility and philos- 
ophy as concerned with truth, and from this point of view science is ex- 
plained in terms of pragmatism. While Bergson does not call the fac- 
ulty of knowledge intelligence, but instinct or intuition, yet he has been 
the strongest influence which has carried French thought back to intel- 
lectualism, in that it has inspired the criticism of knowledge which has 
forced intellectualism to assume a larger view than that of scientific 
rationalism. French philosophy at the beginning of the twentieth 
century was distinctly anti-determinist. Bergson’s concept of duration 
and Boutroux’s metaphysics of quality show strong resemblances to 
Aristotle’s principles of change and of the constitution of being, and 
this effects a certain affiliation with Thomas Aquinas. This suggests 
to the author a closer understanding among thinkers representing all 
points of view when the problems that confront us are appreciated in 
their larger aspects. 

M. M. de Wulf’s article on “ The Work of Art and Beauty” is be- 
yond the competence of the reviewer, at least to give more than a 
superficial description. It takes the intellectualist and objectivist 
point of view of neo-scholastic metaphysics and psychology. The 
thesis maintained is that the aesthetic phenomenon resides in the 
perfect accord between the work of art and the mind that is affected 
by it. One element of the pleasure of beauty is subjective and this 
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element varies with such conditions as age, sex, temperament, educa- 
tion, etc. But this does not mean that aesthetic feeling is arbitrary 
or that it depends on individual caprice. The pleasure of art has a 
basis in the perception of art, hence the adage, that there is no dis- 
‘puting about tastes, must be corrected by saying that tastes are 
disputed by reflection. Experience shows that tastes can be developed 
by discussion and training. The basis of the work of art is the unity of 
the objective elements which the artist portrays in his work, and which 
give the work its value independent of the circumstances which 
surround those to whom the work is presented. 

It may be due to the prejudice of the writer that the two theological 
essays, the eighth by Yves de la Briére on “ Christian International 
Law” and the eleventh and last by J. Maritain on “ Some Conditions 
of the Scholastic Renaissance”, seem least satisfactory. M. de la 
Briére seeks to show that Catholicism possesses a doctrine, a tradition, 
and a power which are capable of safeguarding the peace and order of 
the world. The doctrine is the message of Christ, the tradition is that 
represented in the history of the church of Christ, and the power is 
the living unity of the hierarchy. No balance of power can effect an 
international order, yet a certain equilibrium maintained among states 
would give support to an international juridical organization. Such 
an organization as the League of Nations could be made effective only 
by the collaboration of the Roman Papacy, which would give the new 
juridical institutions that moral authority, prestige, and_ stability 
necessary to sustain them. While fully appreciating M. de la Briére’s 
motive, we may be permitted to remark that, if we are to 
respect history, the Papacy has had its chance. It is interest- 
ing to note that it is just the purpose of M. Maritain to analyze 
the causes which, at the end of the middle ages and at the beginning 
of modern times, have lost to scholasticism the sovereignty which 
it had over the minds of men, and have assured the triumph of a new 
philosophy. This new philosophy represented the tendency to sub- 
jective individualism and to criticism of tradition which began with 
the Renaissance and the Reformation. The reaction of French 
thought of the seventeenth century against this new philosophy failed 
because it did not embody the true philosophy of the church. The new 
philosophy was a sort of bastard Platonism adopted and developed by 
Descartes. By playing fast and loose with the church, Descartes 
succeeded in introducing into France a philosophy which pretended 
to be a spiritualism as incisive as that of Aristotle, but which broke 
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with the tradition and changed the notions of science in the direction 
of mechanism. He gave this philosophy the form of mathematics, but 
it was nothing more than what with Bacon and Bruno was a jumble 
of desires and inclinations. The author regards Bergson as an in- 
stance of the same sort of thing. It will occur to many persons as at 
least a question whether such an interpretation of Descartes is fair. 

M. Duthoit’s essay on “A Catholic Sociologist: Henri Lorin” is 
primarily a biography and an appreciation of Lorin’s influence. 

There is a bit of interesting metaphysics in the essay on “ The Idea 
of Creation” by A. D. Sertillanges. The question is regarded as a 
real one for metaphysics, and the attempt at its solution as a hazard- 
ous undertaking, because it approaches the limits of intelligibility. It 
is not a question for science, which looks merely for proximate 
causes, but one which involves the first condition upon which all others 
depend, that is, the idea of total causality. If we start from the idea 
of chaos we end with the idea of a demiurge; if we begin with the 
idea of God as that of which the world is a mode or an emanation, we 
merely arrive at the idea of a mechanism; from nature we get the 
ideas of Destiny, Fate, or Fortune, the plague of ancient philosophy, 
traces of which may be found in Plato, Aristotle, and Cicero. But the 
true God is independent, distinct from his work, transcends his crea- 
tion at the same time that he is immanent in it. This clear idea of 
creation we have only from the biblical tradition. But philosophers 
and instructed Christians have, with popular thought, attempted to 
think a ‘beginning’, that is, a time when there was nothing. This 
has necessitated the further assumptions of the act of God, and the 
world as the result of the act. But this confuses the idea of eternity 
with time, and the act of God with the existence of the world. The 
creation of the world refers to the logical dependence of the world on 
God as its ground. 

The volume also contains a statement of the work and of the 
organization of the University of Louvain for the academic year 
1919-20, and a list of the University’s new publications. 

E. JorDAN, 


Butter CoLiece. 
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Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. New Series, Vol. XX. Con- 
taining the Papers read before the Society during the Forty-first Ses- 
sion, 1919-1920. London, Williams and Norgate, 1920.—pp. 314. 

This volume contains eleven papers and three Symposia. Two of the 
Symposia, the one on “ The Problem of Nationality”, and the other on 
the question, “Is the Existence of the Platonic Universals presupposed 
in the Analysis of Reality?”, were part of the program of the Interna- 
tional Congress of Philosophy held at Oxford last September, and an ac- 
count of them is included in the Report of the Congress in the Review 
for January, 1921. As usual, the papers read before the Aristotelian So- 
ciety are by experienced writers who have here to a considerable extent 
merely enlarged, refined, or defended what they have elsewhere pro- 
pounded more at length. In spite of the variety of subjects and conclu- 
sions, the book gives a unified impression of seriousness and competence. 
For example, while Mr. Cator’s manner is whimsical and paradoxical, his 
theme is not trivial, and he begs his readers to appreciate the positive, 
rather than sceptical, character of his purpose. Nowhere in the vol- 
ume did I find any suggestion that philosophical reasoning should be 
subordinated to practical ends. 

Both the Presidential Address by James Ward, entitled “In the Be- 
ginning. ...”, and the second paper by Gerald Cator, on “The Nature 
of Inference” are attempts to define the method and limits of philosophy. 
In the third paper, on “External and Internal Relations”, Mr. G. E. 
Moore brings the engines of mathematical logic to bear on the dogma: 
All relations are internal. The importance of contemporary Italian 
philosophy is appreciatively treated by J. A. Smith in his account of “ The 
Philosophy of Giovanni Gentile.” Two papers are psychological in char- 
acter: “Of Impulse, Emotion, and Instinct” by Alexander F. Shand, 
and “ Memory and Conation” by Beatrice Edgell; two are ethical and 
political: “Is there a General Will?” by Morris Ginsberg, and one, 
Kantian in temper, on “ Obligation, Autonomy and the Public Good” by 
Clement C. J. Webb; two are historical: “ Buddhist Metaphysics in China 
and Japan” by W. M. McGovern, and “The Problem of Truth and 
Existence as Treated by Anselm” by A. E. Davies. The final paper is by 
W. F. Geikie-Cobb on “ Mysticism True and False.” The one Symposium 
belonging properly to the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society is on the 
subject: “Is the ‘Concrete Universal’ the true type of Universality?” 
Those participating in the discussion were J. W. Scott, G. E. Moore, H. 
Wildon Carr and G. Dawes Hicks. 
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An impressive proportion of the critical discussion in the book is di- 
rected against some phase of Absolute Idealism. Thus, although there 
is little favorable comment on the Hegelian tradition, there is the un- 
doubted compliment of controversy. The remark of Mr. Cator in 
regard to his own paper, that Bosanquet’s logic was the wood in which 
all his arrows were cut and he therefore used it as a text for his criti- 
cism, might, with some extension, be applied to many of the papers. Mr. 
Bradley and Mr. Bosanquet funish texts, even when they do not con- 
vince. The President’s Address is the first case in point. Beginning as 
an objection to a fixed first principle in philosophy in general, it passes 
quickly into criticism of this conception in the philosophy of the Ab- 
solute in particular. “From first to last in this whole movement, ‘the 
Absolute’ is the name for the dominant or first principle; this is the 
beginning, and with this the movement professes to begin” (p. 9); and 
this fault of the Absolute in functioning as logical foundation seems to 
propagate in Professor Ward’s hands most of the faults commonly attrib- 
uted to it. He finds, for example, that one consequence of beginning 
with a “One theoretically inaccessible” has been to detract from the 
reality and worth of finite centres of experience. In so far as this 
article is simply a fresh insistence that the method of philosophy must not 
be abstract, that it cannot take its origin from above or outside the real 
world, it would meet, I think, with little dissent; but the identification of 
the method of a fixed first principle with the method of Absolutism is 
another matter. I take it that the epigraph of Mr. Bosanquet’s /mplica- 
tion and Linear Inference expresses his theory in regard to the begin- 
ning of knowledge: “ Knowledge starts neither from sense-data nor from 
general principles, but from the complex situation in which the human 
race finds itself at the dawn of self-consciousness.” The Absolute func- 
tions in his philosophy not as the starting-point of knowledge, but as 
the constraining force of its movement and the principle of its life. It 
is worth noting that Professor Ward, and others whose contentions are 
like his, set up absolutes even while they profess mystification at the 
meaning of the term. That is to say, they give a fixed status to some 
isolable part or aspect of the universe. In “individual agents en rapport 
together” we come “to the bedrock of experience,” we read on page 20. 
But what of individual agents en rapport with nature? If the second re- 
lationship is not a part of “the bedrock of experience”, the first relation- 
ship would appear to be treated as an absolute in the unfortunate sense 
of an abstraction. Again we read: “ Leibniz, for good and all, as I be- 
lieve, started philosophy on a better track by making activity, not sub- 
stantiality or reality, the fundamental idea” (p. 19). But activity cer- 
tainly implies passivity, and both would seem to fall within the more 


“fundamental idea” of reality. 
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Mr. Cator, like Professor Ward, believes that he has traced the weak- 
ness of Absolutism to a single root. “I am persuaded that the funda- 
mental presupposition, and fallacy, of Absolutism [is] ... that reality 
as such, i.¢., in virtue of its very realness, must have some general char- 
acter, must if it is to be real be something more than merely real, must, 
for instance, be such that we can say of it that it is individual, or spiritual, 
or super-personal, or self-conscious, or not self-conscious, or something 
of the sort” (p. 25). This proposition is supported rather by a collec- 
tion of related considerations than by a direct argument. Various intro- 
spections and an inquiry into the theory of chance lead the writer to the 
conclusion that thought does not involve systematic and necessary connec- 
tion, but is “an activity of which the characteristic nisus is to mediate 
between differents by the interposition of just-nots, separately impercep- 
tible, cumulatively perceptible. Thought’s working principle is that a 
thing is what it is only just not” (p. 33). “Leaping [to conclusions] is 
the only possible mode of advancing” (p. 30). Thus Mr. Cator’s theory 
of inference denies a necessary connection of attributes in the Absolute in 
the same sense that it denies the validity of any supposition. The paper 
is too incoherent to be placed precisely, but it is significant that the writer’s 
attention seems constantly to be directed toward psychological processes 
rather than toward situations and facts in their integrity. The suspicion 
is inevitable that he is attempting the impossible feat of spying out the 
processes of life—the life of logic—while looking at the machinery of 
mental operations. Take the passage: “When I enjoy, as the humblest 
may do at times, the apparent experience of becoming ‘spectator of all 
time and of all existence’ I find, on close attention being given to it, that 
this field of thought is sustained as co-present in a way not dissimilar to 
the way in which a juggler sustains a dozen balls in the air, by giving 
each attention in turn” (p. 33). The object of analysis here would seem 
to have been rather the subjective phenomenon of attention than the con- 
crete fact of a philosopher’s vision. 

As Mr. Cator is concerned to deny that there is any interpenetration or 
fusion of ideas, Mr. Ginsberg in his article entitled, “Is there a General 
Will?” opposes the Absolutist notion of the confluence of wills or selves. 
“ Even if all wills be shown to aim at a universal or general object, they 
would still as psychical existents remain distinct” (p. 108), is the burden 
of his argument. “ Men do indeed share in a common life and contrib- 
ute to a collective achievement, yet nothing but confusion can result 
from hypostatizing this life and ascribing to it a reality, over and above 
the reality of the lives which individuals live in relation to each other” 
(p. 112). Mr. Ginsberg is dealing, of course, with a very difficult ques- 
tion, but I cannot help thinking that there is a Petitio involved in the use 
of the word ‘hypostatize.. Those who speak of a ‘general will’ are not 
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so much ascribing substance to a concept as—in the words of Mr. Webb 
in his article on “ Obligation, Autonomy, and the Common Good ”"—doing 
“justice to the undoubted facts of common life wherein we feel pride or 
shame at the acts of our family or of our nation, or even for the deeds 
of kinsmen or fellow-countrymen, although we may have no individual 
responsibility for them” (p. 114). 

One of the historical papers seems to me to deserve special notice as a 
very profitable attempt to reinstate an often misprized philosophical argu- 
ment. In the conventional treatment of the history of philosophy An- 
selm’s ontological argument has stood for “an unwarrantable transition 
from essence to existence”. In the tenth paper Mr. Davies maintains that 
the “ reasoning is not from essence to existence but rather from a particu- 
lar experience of existent reality to a fuller apprehension of the meaning 
of such experience ” (p. 169). The reason that the fool can say there is 
no God is that he lacks the living experience which must serve as a basis 


’ 


of understanding. “ Anselm writes: ‘He who believes not cannot expe- 
rience, and he who has not experienced cannot understand’” (p. 170). 
His proof, therefore, is not abstractly conceived, but is designed as a 
verification of an experience, or as Mr. Davies puts it, “a progressive re- 
alization of immediacy”. Although Mr. Davies would rehabilitate the 
ontological argument, he does not agree with Professor Caird’s similar at- 
tempt. Caird represents Anselm as saying that “there is an essential dis- 
tinction between the idea of God and all other ideas, that it is the one and 
only idea which over-reaches the distinction between thought and reality” 
(p. 182). But Mr. Davies believes that Anselm preserves throughout the 
distinction between thought and existence. He argues that Anselm asserts 
merely that God must be conceived of as existent, validity of conception 
being regarded always as a criterion of reality, 
KATHERINE GILBERT. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Fugitive Essays by Josiah Royce. Introduction by Dr. J. Loewenberg. 

Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1920.—pp. 429. 

Dr. Loewenberg and the Harvard University Press are to be heartily 
commended for rendering accessible, in a suitable and highly attractive 
form, this collection of fifteen of Royce’s essays. Of these essays, four 
have not previously appeared in print: “The Practical Significance of 
Pessimism” (1879), “ Tests of Right and Wrong” (1880), “On Purpose 
in Thought” (1880), and “ Natural Rights and Spinoza’s Essay on Lib- 
erty” (1880). Eleven of the essays were published during Royce’s life- 
time but, generally speaking, they have hitherto been as good as buried in 
local, discontinued, or more or less ephemeral journals. They are: “ Schil- 
ler’s Ethical Studies” (1878), “Shelley and the Revolution” (1880), 
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“The Nature of Voluntary Progress ” (1880), “ Pessimism and Modern 
Thought” (1881), “George Eliot as a Religious Teacher” (1881), “The 
Decay of Earnestness” (1881), “ Doubting and Working” (1881), “ How 
Beliefs are Made” (1882), “ A Neglected Study” (1890), “ The Problem 
of Paracelsus” (1893), “ Pope Leo’s Philosophical Movement and its Re- 
lations to Modern Thought” (1903). 

Written, as these essays mostly were, approximately two and three de- 
cades, respectively, before Royce’s magna opera, The World and the Indie 
vidual, and The Problem of Christianity, one can readily understand why 
they contain little that would now impress a student of philosophy as novel, 
Nevertheless such an one, as well as the serious general reader, will find 
in the essays both intellectual stimulus and a body of deeply earnest re- 
flections enshrined in dignified and noble utterance. The volume will in- 
terest most of all such as desire to study Royce’s thought genetically or to 
gain a closer familiarity with his personality. His biography, we are told 
in Dr. Loewenberg’s introduction, will probably never be written, For 
Royce had a distaste for conventional biographies and desired that his 
personal history remain unwritten. “ The life of a man was for him the 
life not of his external fortune but of his moral achievement. The self 
he identified, for reasons at once practical and metaphysical, with loyal 
endeavor and choice and with active purposes and ideals. Thus man is re- 
flected in his works” (p. 4). 

The essays call to mind the writings of Royce’s later years, beginning 
with the “ Philosophy of Loyalty”, far more frequently than they do the 
more closely reasoned and articulated publications of what may now be 
called the middle period of his philosophizing. They contain numerous 
pivotal declarations which seem more like ethical affirmations than like 
results of empirical or deductive procedure. Entirely in harmony with 
their spirit is the contention that “men catch from other men moral ideals, 
or now and again originate new ones for themselves. Never do they re- 
ceive their moral principles as they do their mathematics, by rigid demon- 
stration” (pp. 177 f.). 

Ethical and spiritual motifs are dominant. The concern with Schiller, 
Shelley, George Eliot, and Browning’s Paracelsus is with insights into the 
nature and vocation of man; with Schiller’s perplexity over, and treatment 
of, the antithesis between the unlimited demands and aspirations of man 
and the narrow bounds of his attainments whether in his dealings with 
nature or in the achievement of personal ideals; with the reaction of a 
spirit that loves both freedom and the mysterious and that is gripped by 
the sense of the worth of emotional experiences—a spirit from whom we 
may learn that “in the world of active life we are in no wise near to a 
solution of our problems” (p. 94), that “ contemplation is ever better than 
action”, “thought is higher than things” and “ideals put to shame the 
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efforts made to realize them” (p. 95); with George Eliot’s intense effort 
to “comprehend the realities of the human heart” and to “ express the re- 
ligious consciousness in terms of natural, not of supernatural, facts”, and 
her eloquent assertions that “man is submissive in the presence of the 
world of life and especially of those whom he regards as higher, better, 
more admirable than himself” (p. 289), this leading him to a conscious 
submission “to the demands of the world of sentient existence ”, a spirit 
which contains “the essential element of that greatest of higher human 
agencies, Religion” (p. 289); with the antithesis between loving and 
knowing and the message of Paracelsus that “all the waves and eddies 
of human passion, even when they seem farthest from the divine, reveal 
God as no object in outer nature, however wonderful, can ever do” (p. 


407). 
Ethical likewise is the interpretation that is given of the ultimate pur- 
pose of even “purely theoretic thought”. This purpose is indeed “the 


attainment of truth”, “the anticipation of experience ”, “the construction 
of the conception of possible experience” but, more fundamentally, it is to 
effect an “ ideal harmony of belief”, “to be at one with all men by making 
all men at one with what we hold to be true” (p. 341). Hence we should 
reverence “the business of truth-seeking as we reverence all toil for the 
good of mankind. We ought to regard truth-seeking as a sacred task” 
(p. 341). Moreover, in the formation of beliefs, as in all our experience, 
there are operative potent personal factors. Man is not a mere copyist. 
His thoughts are always transformed reality. “For thy transforming ac- 
tivity, as well as for thy skill in copying, thou art answerable” (p. 363). 
In an especial degree is this true of our worth-judgments. Such a judg- 
ment is “the result of an act of mind somewhat resembling an ordinary 
practical volition. This life is good, this life is evil, these opposing judg- 
ments are two opposing attitudes of will” (pp. 160 f.). 

Thinking is said to involve a transcendence of direct experience. It 
represents an affirmation that given data stand for something not imme- 
diately present to consciousness. “ Whatever validity is ascribed to a 
judgment beyond the sphere of the moment in which it is made is not cer- 
tified by the data of consciousness themselves as data, but is a product of 
some mental activity, working on the data, and evolving from them what 
is not in them” (p. 200). “The past, the future, the possible, are not 
immediately given facts. They are only assumed facts, fundamental per- 
suasions, As such they express fundamental wants of consciousness. . . . 
The present moment does not satisfy us. It is poor and empty. It gains mean- 
ing only when we view it as one of a series, or as one fact in a world of 
facts. Therefore, if we say we must believe in past and future—the ‘ must’ 


expresses a felt need” (pp. 112f.). 
Voluntarism comes to expression also in the emphasis which is put on 
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time. Thinking by its very nature not merely goes on in time but arises 
precisely as a means of escaping from the limitations of a bare present. 
Its significance lies in the fact that it discloses a ‘no more’ and a ‘not 
yet’. Moreover, that which we may legitimately expect is a “life of end- 
less battle, with temporary triumphs here and there” (p. 185); “the goal 
never is finally attained, but is repeatedly attained, though but temporar- 
ily” (p. 185). One is reminded of James rather than of the familiar 
Royce when we read: “ As men we must be in continual war. And even 
final victory for the right is never certain” (p. 90). 

The cleavage between egoism and “the Higher and Holier Life beyond 
Self” is made very sharp. “All life for self is worthless”; “the best 
possible result would be simply zero” (p. 153). “The greatest foe to 
voluntary progress everywhere, and especially in politics and morals, is 
the selfishness of individuals” (p. 126). Pessimism is unescapable except 
for the possibility of “ quelling”, of “ putting down” the self and of “ build- 
ing up” a “peaceful, harmonious, but entirely unselfish life” (p. 153). 
Just as the present acquires significance only through an act of thought 
whereby it is brought into connection with an irrevocable past and a pos- * 
sible future, so human life gains worth only with the adoption of ends 
that are at once remote and likewise comprehensive of the good of all ra- 
tional beings. 

Alongside the emphasis upon the genuinely social end of action and of 
thought and upon the fundamental significance of the time process, how- 
ever, these essays contain intimations of that form of absolutism which 
later found expression in the doctrine of the totum simul. The goal of 
life is “the self-reference or self-surrender of each conscious moment to 
the great whole of life, in so far as that whole is within reach” (p. 183). 
“The end of thought appears to be: That experience past and future, 
should be conceived as one whole with a necessary connection of parts; 
that the present and immediately given content of consciousness should be 
found to be, not alone significant or enough, but a moment in a world of 
life; that the relations conceived as necessary for one part of the time- 
stream should be conceived as necessary for the whole time-stream” (p. 
259). 

Some of the central contentions on which much in these essays hinges 
and which, though not at all or but inadequately argued, are nevertheless 
arguable are: (1) Voluntary activity makes for simplicity and homogene- 
ity in the social organization and process; heterogeneity and diversity re- 
sult solely from involuntary factors (pp. 110 ff.). (2) “I never would look 
either backwards or forwards with any interest to a feeling of pleasure 
that must vanish from memory the very instant it had been felt” (p. 142). 
(3) “ Reflection is of its nature opposed to enjoyment, and so recognizes 
pleasures as of worth only by opposing to them the empty and worthless 
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present of the reflection itself” (pp. 144f.). (4) “To recognize our self- 
development as in itself a worthy object of striving, we must be able . . . to 
see some absolute worth in a given grade of self-attainment or self-per- 
(p. 145). (5) Even though an individual himself (Caius) may 
not himself realize or believe it, “ we who reflect and suppose ourselves in 


” 


fection 


full possession of the facts, must decide ... that all Caius’ aims have 
failed, and that viewed with reference to himself only, it had been better 
for him had he not been born” (pp. 149f.). (6) “History is powerless 
before the fact that whatever the moral consciousness of men has sprung 
from, it is more than enlightened selfishness” (p. 194). 
Epwarp L, ScHAvs. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


Religion and the New Psychology. A Psycho-analytic Study of Religion. 
By WALTER SAMUEL SwisHER. Boston, Marshall Jones Company, 
1920.—pp. xv, 261. 

The rapidly growing literature on the psychology of religion exhibits 
numerous and wide diversities alike in viewpoint and in line of approach. 
In this there is cause for gratification. At least one lacuna, however, still 
exists—a comprehensive and critical account from the standpoint of the 
Freudian or that of some psycho-analytic psychology. It is to be hoped 
that some scholar, thoroughly equipped for the task, will soon undertake 
it. 

The present volume contains some sentences of interest but the author 
is too lacking both in philosophical perspective and in technical and ac- 
curate knowledge of psychology—even, one would judge, of ‘the new 
psychology ’"—and of the scientific literature on the religious consciousness 
and life to make any contribution to his subject. The “book aims to be a 
comprehensive treatment of the religious problem in its various phases, 
the varied phenomena of religion, and various normal and abnormal re- 
ligious types, together with certain suggestions for a new and different 
kind of education” (p. x). This “ comprehensive” treatment occupies 
231 small, wide-margined pages (besides two brief appendices), and the 
type is large! Most of the problems of religion are left entirely or prac- 
tically untouched, while much of an extraneous sort is introduced. So 
far as the evidence goes, the author’s knowledge of the literature of the 
psychology of religion is limited to James’s The Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience, and even of this volume he cannot have carefully considered the 
foot-notes: otherwise he would scarcely have ventured dogmatically to 
maintain (p. xii) that “religion has a phallic origin” (italics mine) and 
that “primitive life in all its phases reveals a phallic origin” (p. xii). 
What can one’s conception of religion be who speaks of “ cosmic problems 
for religion to solve” (p. 1) and mentions among these: “ What or who 
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created the universe? What was the process? What orders the universe, 
sustains it and preserves it in its multifarious activities?” So far as the 
author’s general background is concerned the reader cannot escape serious 
misgivings when he finds that “ Hedonistic philosophers”, though given 
a “qualified approval” are criticized for “their inordinate claims that all 
men act always from none but selfish motives” (p. 41). 
Epwarp L, ScHavs. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


Les Maitres de la Pensée Francaise. Par Paut Gavuttier. Paris, Payot 

& Cie, 1921.—pp. 271. 

The four ‘ Maitres’ are: Paul Hervieu, Emile Boutroux, Henri Bergson, 
Maurice Barrés. 

The first and last belong rather to literary criticism than to philosophy. 
And yet they are far from uninteresting to philosophy: Hervieu as a firm 
believer in the Aristotelian theory of purgation of passion by means of 
a fatalistic drama; and Barrés, because the theory of egotism in his early 
works has been very pertinently related with Max Stirner’s Der Einzige 
und sein Eigentum—with the difference that the keenness, subtlety, and 
gracefulness of Barrés make his volumes much more enjoyable reading. 

The writer desires to discuss here only the chapters on Boutroux and 
Bergson—“ B and B” as they are called by their opponents in French phi- 
losophy. 

The essay on Emile Boutroux (pp. 49-95) is as satisfactory and ob- 
jective a statement of the eminent Frenchman’s philosophy as is possible 
to offer. If the doctrines of B. fail to give satisfaction it is not Mr. 
Gaultier’s fault. Of course—and this is often the usefulness of such 
essays—when the doctrines of some thinker are formulated by another, 
the original thinker is not there, consciously or unconsciously to cover up 
the dangerous spots and the weaker points by skilful language, or by lead- 
ing the reader’s attention off; but certainly Mr. Gaultier’s intention was 
to do full justice to B. Yet on every page this fact stands out clearly, 
viz., that, after all, B.’s whole work is of a negative character; it is a 
reaction against the philosophical dogmatism of scientists. This is further 
made clear by the leanings of B. towards religious and mystic theories. 
“En fait, ce qui intéresse M. Boutroux chez les mystiques n’est autre que 
l’'approfondissement de leur conscience, grace 4 quoi ils ont la certitude de 
descendre dans leur for intérieur jusqu’au point ot, a les écouter, ils 
touchent Dieu. Ils enseignérent, 4 tout le moins, 4 M. Boutroux qu'il y a 
hien plus de choses au coeur de chacun de nous que n’en soupconnent les 
philosophes” (p. 81). Was not, moreover, B.’s first book called La Con- 
tingence des lois de la nature? 

If one should object that in speaking thus the author just misses the 
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point because B. wants to bring out the positive elements which are beyond 
the contingencies of natural laws, and wants to introduce notions of imme- 
diate or metaphysical activities into the world, the reviewer begs to remark 
that these positive elements fail to appear, not only in Mr. Gaultier’s sum- 
mary but in B.’s books as well, There are allusions enough to these ele- 
ments, but never anything concrete about them. Take page 87: “ Au dog- 
matisme absolu des savants, qui leur donnait l’assurance de la vérité fon- 
ciére, a succédé un dogmatisme relatif, qui n’est pas moins exclusif, parce 
que, s'il avoue l’inconnu, c’est pour le qualifier de provisoire. Afin d’abattre 
cette superbe et, du méme coup, de démontrer son dire, M. Boutroux,— 
comme il en a déja usé dans le débat de la science et de la philosophie,— 
s’'autorise de ce que la connaissance scientifique n’est ni le tout, ni l’essen- 
tiel de la raison humaine, pour déclarer qu’il y a des questions qu'elle ne 
saurait trancher, des barriéres qu’elle ne saurait franchir.” This leads to 
the door of the “ beyond the natural laws”, and to the doors of religious 
phenomena, but not inside the door. B. speaks of “autres postulats que 
ceux qui président a la recherche scientifique”, or of “ foi en un devoir” 
But he does not even try to grasp these things, for he finds that they flee 
as we approach; they are “un idéal qui s’éléve au fur et 4 mesure que 
nous en approchons.” Elsewhere he speaks of “une vie plus riche et plus 
profonde, par la croyance en Dieu qu'elle implique” (pp. 88-89). At best 
we come to this: “la raison refuse de mettre a l’origine le hasard” (p. 
8), suggesting a first cause not different from that suggested repeatedly 
by theologians and thinkers like Rousseau. The importance of B. is his- 
toric rather than theoretical; namely, he voiced this useful warning to 
scientists (that they had not the whole truth) at a time when this warn- 
ing was particularly necessary. But if the scientists had replaced the 
“hasard” by natural laws, B. replaces natural laws by nothing; for, his 
‘ Dieu =X’. 

Certainly B.’s attempt to distinguish between different means of knowl- 
edge (raison, entendement, intuition, etc.) leads nowhere. If he claims the 
existence of a means of knowing which would be independent of under- 
standing, then, by definition, things perceived in that way lie outside the pale 
of philosophy. But to speak of a faculty of the human mind “ alliant l’esprit 
de finesse 4 l’esprit de géometrie”—if it means anything but accurate know- 
ing and thinking, is just words. B. gives his whole case away when he 
states that philosophy is “ oeuvre de sentiment autant que d’intelligence” 
(p. 74), and must develop action. This leads either to poetry, or to prag- 
matism—neither of them being philosophy, if philosophy means intelligence 
of the truth of things. At one time B. went as far as to assimilate phi- 
losophy to art, giving it a creative function; this means that philosophy is 
nothing more than ethics; B. sees in it a way to satisfy our need “de dé- 
velopper cette faculté d’initiative et de création qui se sent a l’étroit dans 
le réel et le nécessaire” (p. 74). 
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And these words show that Boutroux is after all only an introduction 
to Bergson. Although much more veiled and subtle, and cautious, Berg- 
son leads the reader to the same goal as Boutroux. And if Gaultier can 
write ‘ 
Monde retentissent, qui accapare I’attention de l’élite pensante” (p. 96), 
it is a case of the disciple having outdone the master, or at least the last 


“un nom entre tous célébre, un nom dont I’Ancien et le Nouveau- 


comer having achieved more success than the first’ comer. 

Bergson was more bold, too. Gaultier claims for Bergson having “ entré 
en communion avec la réalité” (p. 97) and “assis la métaphysique et la 
science méme en partie, sur l’'absolu”. It would be difficult to grant that 
Bergson has done anything of the sort; but one may well grant that he 
has shown more penetration of the extreme complexity of psychical phe- 
nemona :—so complex, so subtle, so delicate are these, that they baffle hu- 
man understanding (he is careful not to say ‘pure’ understanding). But 
for Bergson as well as for Boutroux, Gaultier with all his art cannot 





convert us to such views. Read this perfectly faithful account of Berg- 
son’s argument; “ Ainsi quand, a l"heure marquée, un sujet exécute, pen- 
dant la veille, une suggestion regue en état d’hypnose, il donne de son acte 
des explications qu’en réalité son acte suscite. Ne nous surprenons-nous 
pas parfois nous-mémes, a délibérer encore, alors qu’au fond notre réso- 
lution est déja prise?” (p. 103). What more can one infer from this 
proposition except, (1) that you may give yourself false accounts of the 
causes of inaction; (2) that after you have decided, you still may wonder 
whether you acted rightly or wrongly? But never does this prove that you 
acted freely. 

The suggestion elsewhere that the “perception pure” is “ instantanée, 
(meaning not affected by memory 


, 


et par conséquent, vierge de mémoire’ 
in its dealings) is irrelevant. One is surprised at such an argument, es- 





pecially as B. denies the right to deal with time according to traditional 
notions. Why should the quickness have anything to do with being meta- 
physical or not? And if you suggest comparison with the “ point géomeét- 
rique ”, you render things worse, since it is clearly understood that this 
is a purely theoretical notion (not metaphysical, please!) with no actual 
reduced by 


existence. Elsewhere we have the idea of “ indetermination’ 
B. simply to great complexity: “ L’encéphale de l'homme est une maniére 
de bureau télégraphique ... ot la multitude des fils qui s’entrecroisent 
permet une infinité de communications” (pp. 123-124). That is not so at 
all; the number of wires is never infinite but finite; from a finite number 
of wires we can get only a finite number of possibilities—prodigious in 
number, still not infinite; and therefore the theory of determinism remains 
the only conceivable. We say ‘conceivable’, not necessarily ‘ true’, for we 
may not be able to conceive truth; but it is Bergson who introduces the 
comparison, and his comparison leads not to where he claims. 
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The vocabulary of Bergson ought to be enough to put people on their 
guard. Of course Bergson’s method consists in “avoir recours 4 des 
métaphores, qui, 4 l’aide d’images diversifiées 4 dessein, suggérent, plus 
qu’elles n’expriment, ce qu'il a senti” (p. 190). But that will not do: 
either his notions are conceivable by philosophical means, or they are not. 
If they are not, well and good, let us stop at Spencer’s ‘ Unknowable’; if 
they are, let us deal with them directly, not with similes. What will you 
do with definitions like this: “ L’intuition métaphysique est analogue a ce 
choc que ceux qui ont le goit de l’art ressentent en face d’un chef- 
d’oeuvre” (p. 185)? How often expressions like “comme si”, or “ en 
quelque sorte” come up in Bergson or in Bergsonites! Now, philosophy 
cannot be termed into poetry. If one agrees to reason on comparisons, 
like the “encéphale” —“ bureau télégraphique” (p. 123), one does not 
see how one could refuse to call philosophy the allegorism of the Roman 
de la Rose, in which Love is represented as a rose, the approach of which 
is rendered difficult by Jealousy, Danger, Slander, etc., but is helped along 
by Welcome, Courtesy, etc. 

Of course the great achievement of Bergson in the matter of conscience 
and free will is his theory of space and time. But really one fails to see 
the reason for making the distinction he suggests: why should [esprit 
grasp space and not time, or conscience grasp time and not grasp space? 
Why is it not the other way? Or why does not conscience grasp both (as 
Kant had it) and [esprit both? How is it that Bergson reproaches phi- 
losophers for breaking the unity of philosophy by allowing arguments based 
on intellectual perception, when he splits our mental being into esprit 
and conscience. When thinkers spoke of ‘ conscience’ and ‘ inconscience’ 
there was at least some common term between the two notions (as indi- 
cated by the very words), only, one being analytic, the other synthetic. 
But why make it synthetic in time and analytic in duration, one does not 
see—except that one may thus save free-will. 

The more Bergson proceeds in his work of metaphysical speculation the 
less he can give satisfaction. Says Gaultier: “il démontre, de fagon singu- 
liérement probante, que ni le mécanisme, ni la finalité ne rendent compte de 
la vie dans l’individu ou dans l’espéce, voire dans l’univers” (p. 152); and 
just below, “ De méme qu’un portrait, qui, une fois achevé, s’explique par 
la physionomie du modéle, par le talent du peintre et par les couleurs de la 
palette, n’aurait pu étre prédit par personne, pas méme par I’artiste, chaque 
moment de notre existence est inédit. La vie est création ininterrompue ” 
(p. 152). Again, Gaultier’s statement seems to do full justice to B. But 
then, what about the statement? (Can anybody expect us to go from this 
statement: “the origin of the portrait is a mystery to us”, to this other: 
“the origin of the portrait is not due to the action of cause and effect”; 
or, to use Bergson’s own words—for he could accuse us of being the vic- 
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tims of a stale philosophical vocabulary—: because the origin is a mystery, 
is this a proof that in the portrait there is ‘creation’? B. can claim only 
that we have not gotten at the ‘cause’ but not that such is not existing. 

Still, once B. gets to ‘la vie’, then, like the aeroplane which has difi- 
culty to rise at first, but once off the ground flies splendidly, B. becomes 
magnificent and fascinating (pp. 155 ff.). Nothing could give more the 
impression of being philosophy, without being really that—if by philos- 
ophy one means like Descartes “les choses que nous concevons fort claire- 
ment et fort distinctement”. We listen once more with delight to the 
song of nature with its endless resources, with its stages of progress from 
mere organization to instinct, then to life and then to consciousness which 
“souléve le fardeau de la matiére, qui s’appesantit sur elle comme une 
chape de plomb et ne tend a rien moins qu’a I’étouffer en brisant son élan” 
(p. 162). Everything ends in a fine poem of beautiful and subtle images— 
and images of a creation not “accomplie une fois pour toutes et, en 
quelque sorte, intemporelle” but “d'un incessant devenir créateur” (p. 
168). As Gaultier expresses it, “ A proprement parler, dans la philosophie 
bergsonienne il n’y a pas de choses, il n'y a que de l’action: de action 
qui, se faisant, s’exprime, 4 travers de l’action qui se défait, en formes 
imprévues, le tout jailli d’un centre d’ot les mondes s’élanceraient comme 
les fusées d’un immense bouquet” (p. 170). 

Gaultier endeavors to shield B. when he says: “les critiques oublient 
que, si mystique que l'on soit, on ne peut jamais s’exprimer qu’avec des 
idées et des mots” (p. 173). But exactly; if one is consistent one ought 
to stop trying to express oneself since one can do it only by such inade- 
quate means. 

Gaultier gives one this impression which is typical of so many Bergson- 
ites when they allow themselves to be caught in those subtle spider-webs 
made of invisible threads. They are caught without knowing it but 
caught irremediably. Is it not well known that ropes made of spider 
threads are stronger than steel? 

ALBERT SCHINZ. 


SmitH COLLEGE. 


Common Sense and the Rudiments of Philosophy. By Cuares G. 
Hooper. London, Watts and Co. Second Edition. 1920.—pp. viii, 130. 
This is a well-written little book. It aims to expound the nature of com- 

mon-sense and to develop its philosophical implications. These the author 

approves. He defines common-sense not by a set of ‘intuitions’, but as 

a part of the whole conscious process and complex of personality which 

tacitly infers the existence of self and surrounding objects conceived as 

singular, concrete and fundamentally material entities, and which also 
tacitly infers so much of the nature of things and persons coming within 
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the range of individual experience and so much of our own powers of 
action as enables us to act towards them effectively for the attainment of 
the more obvious and commonly accepted ends of life rather than the 
more momentous and ideal. The first part of the book shows how the 
world of common-sense is built up and analyzes it. It is seen to be 
realistic, to subordinate the abstract to the concrete, the universal to the 
singular, and to have many important practical and social bearings. The 
more philosophical part of the work, containing the explicit and developed 
speculation, is found in the last two chapters, the one dealing with com- 
mon-sense and the philosophy of knowledge, the other with common-sense 
and the philosophy of causation. In epistemology the author is anti-prag- 
matist. Genuine science has, he holds, an object-matter which is correla- 
tively real; truth is impartially objective. The peculiar object-matters of 
philosophy are relations. Instead, however, of dealing with these after 
the manner of the “new” realists, he deals here principally with the 
traditional problem of the relations of universals to individuals, as to 
which he holds that factual and classific relations unite in the individual, 
and with “the chief question” of epistemology, namely, how relations é# 
experience can explain the relation of experience to the world of objective 
persons and things. To the latter question, he suggests the confessedly 
inadequate answer that “the relation of experience to physical reality is 
properly viewed as a relation of thought, through sense-perception, to 
physical reality.” Here, of course, is the crux about which idealistic phi- 
losophy and the philosophy of common-sense appear to differ radically. 
Passing to the problems of causation, the author, while opposing dualism 
and making the fullest admission of a physiological basis of consciousness, 
nevertheless regards consciousness as a ‘real condition’ of changes in 
personalities and the world, and even as involving an element of sponta- 
neity; assuming that the relation of consciousness to neural function is 
parallel to that of form to substance in a material body, he points to the 
difference made by the form to mechanical action—knife-blade, saw and 
chisel for dividing things, rivet, screw or band for joining them together— 
as an analogy. Taking his stand on pluralism for the material world, he 
considers that things are both interactive and causally independent, ac- 
cording to circumstances, and the same holds in human relations. There 
is such a thing as real contingency or chance, and not merely in our ig- 
norance. Distinguishing five contingent modes of causation, physical, 
chemical, vital, cognitive and social, he makes a special analysis of the cog- 
nitive and follows this with an account of the evolution of reason, the 
germs of which he finds in animal instincts. The whole discussion culmin- 
ates in a naturalistic but temperate view of man as capable of fulfilling 
within limits and without supernatural sanctions his human purposes, his 
relations to Nature being neither one of awed subservience to a mysterious 
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Providence nor of angry protest to a malignant goddess “ red in tooth and 
claw”, but of “philosophic acquiescence combined with sustained interest 
in and growing knowledge of that ordered reality which is ultra-human”. 
It would be hard to find a better statement of reasoned common-sense: 
but many will feel that human nature is more complex and the world, 
even if not governed by a “ mysterious Providence”, more mysterious and 
surprising than is dreamt of in this philosophy. 
H. N. GArRpINer. 
SmitH COLLEGE. 


Seneca. By Francis Hottanp. London, Longmans, Green and Com- 

pany, 1920.—pp. vii, 205. 

Mr. Holland’s book is primarily a biography. The author gives us with 
a good deal of detail and in a very pleasant literary style the facts of 
Seneca’s life, an account of his ancestry, education, political offices and in- 
fluence, his exile, the conspiracy of Piso, his relations to Claudius, Agrip- 
pina, and Nero, and discusses interestingly his writings. A valuable and 
instructive part of the volume is the admirable translations of striking 
passages from the Letters to Seneca’s friend, Lucilius the Epicurean, and 
from the De vita beata. Many of these throw light upon Seneca’s prag- 
matic ethical values and applied Stoicism. The volume concludes with a 
chapter on “ The Philosophy of Seneca” and an essay on Maecenas, the 
latter published originally in the Dublin Review, and not very intimately 
concerned with the chief theme of the work. 

Holland aptly characterizes Seneca’s view of philosophy in the follow- 
ing sentences. The value of philosophy “ lies not in words, but in realities, 
Nor do we pursue it in order to spend our days agreeably or to banish 
weariness from our leisure; it cultivates and forms the mind, orders life, 
guides our actions by showing us what to do and what not to do, sits at 
the helm and directs our course through the changes and chances of the 
world. What is the one true possession of man? Himself, answers Sen- 
eca. What is Liberty?—to be the slave of no want, of no chance, to meet 
Fortune on equal terms; but if a man desire or fear external things he is 
so far the slave of him who has them to give or to withhold.” He has 
small patience with abstract philosophy, with academic subtleties, and in 
this respect he is like the other Stoics of the Empire. Wisdom is the con- 
stancy of enlightened will. It is man’s divine prerogative to retire into 
the impregnable spiritual world of freedom and serenity, unmoved by 
sickness, poverty, obloquy, or the checks and entanglements of the body 
or physical things. To be master of these, is to be a Man. The dualism 
of spirit and matter is nowhere among the Roman Stoics more strongly 
accented than in the writings of Seneca. He was not an original or sys- 
tematic philosopher, but he was a wise statesman, directing the govern- 
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ment during the first quinquennium of Nero’s reign with a success rarely 
if ever equalled in the imperial period, a cosmopolitan of the widest sym- 
pathies, a fastidious if somewhat rhetorical stylist, a popularizer of valu- 
able philosophical concepts, and a preacher of lofty spirituality. 

In regard to the Tragedies, Holland is of the opinion that all of these 
nine works were written possibly by a member of Seneca’s family, per- 
haps by Marcus, the philosopher’s son, but not by Lucius. The Octavia is 
excluded because of the description of the death of Nero. The other eight 
can hardly be attributed to Seneca, because Quintilian makes no mention 
of him in his discussion of Roman tragedy, although he mentions the 
other writings of Seneca and subjects them to severe criticism. 

Wma. A. Hammonp. 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The Principles of Aesthetics. By DeWitt H. Parker. Boston, Burdett 

and Company, 1920.—pp. v, 374. 

This excellent volume, which embodies the substance of lectures de- 
livered at the University of Michigan, offers within small compass a sur- 
vey of the entire field of aesthetics, treating first of the general philosoph- 
ical aspects of the subject, then of the several fine arts, and finally of the 
relation of these to morality and to religion, making throughout occasional 
reference to the history both of the arts and of aesthetic theory. Two 
preliminary chapters defining art and discussing the sources of its intrin- 
sic value as that which enlarges and preserves experience or life in forms 
delightful to contemplate are followed by two which present a psycholog- 
ical analysis of the elements and structure of the aesthetic experience. 
Unity, dominance, and equilibrium, are the three principles of aesthetic 
structure. Some interesting remarks are made upon the theory of the 
comic, and a chapter upon the standard of taste sides in the main with the 
classical view, that there is a real standard, though one which, growing 
through comparison in the course of experience, allows for such varia- 
tions of taste, historical or personal, as are not traceable to non-aesthetic 
sources of judgment, e.g., racial prejudices or imitation. The sceptical 
views of the impressionists are thus in the main erroneous, and there are 
“certain qualities generally recognised as necessary to the perfect fulfil- 
ment of the artistic purpose of a work”. The full and interesting treat- 
ment of the six fine arts (adding prose literature to the customary five) 
we can only mention. Under the heading of art and morality are dis- 
cussed the views of three possible critics of art, the puritan, the philistine, 
and the proletarian, and the work concludes with a brief review of its re- 
lation to religion. A short bibliography is appended. 

R. B. Cooxe. 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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The General Principle of Relativity in its Philosophical and Historical 
Aspect. By H. Witpon Carr. London, Macmillan & Co., 1920.—pp. x, 
166, 


The first six chapters of this valuable little book are devoted mainly to 
historical aspects of the theory of relativity. Space, time, and movement 
are metaphysical concepts which have always played an important part in 
scientific and philosophical theories from the days of Democritus to those 
of Einstein. When united with an atomistic conception of matter these 
concepts have often led to a philosophical materialism. as in the case of 
Democritus and of some of the perhaps too enthusiastic followers of 
Newton. The dualistic system of Descartes, however, with its principle 
of the relativity of all motion, presents a different world-view—a mechan- 
istic conception,—“ in outward resemblance . . . extraordinarily like that 
which is presented to us by the general principle of relativity” (p. 73). 
But the new physics is based upon a dynamic conception of matter so that 
in essence it is much more closely analogous to Leibniz’s system. In short 
after two hundred years of successful application of Newtonian prin- 
ciples (the Laws of Motion, and ‘absolute’ space, time and motion) to its 
problems, “physical science . . . is [now] seeking a principle which will 
enable it to codrdinate observations from individual centers of experience 
(monads), without the aid of and recognizing the impossibility of having 
absolute standards of reference independent of the observers” (p. 118). 
Chapter VII of Professor Carr’s book deals with the scientific structure 
of the relativity theory in language which the average reader can easily 
understand. The eighth and last chapter presents the author's conclu- 
sions. Absolute space and time are banished from the domain of physical 
science and there is substituted in their stead the conception of a truly in- 
finite universe of four dimensions—three for space and one for time. “ It 
seems to me, therefore,” declares Professor Carr, “that the principle of 
relativity is a philosophical principle which is not only called for by the 
need of mathematical and physical science . . . but is destined to give us 
a new world-view” (p. 160). “Carried to its logical conclusion the prin- 
ciple of relativity leaves us without the image or the concept of a pure 
objectivity” (p. 162). In other words, physical science as well as phi- 
losophy is teaching that there can be no object without a subject.— Whether 
or not the philosophical reader be prepared completely to accept the an- 
alogy between the principles of Leibniz’s metaphysical system and those 
of Einstein’s physical theory, and even if the mathematician should choose 
to regard the mathematical criterion of invariancy employed in conmec- 
tion with Eimstein’s equations as a ‘ purely objective’ standard, the essen- 
tial value of Professor Carr’s book, in calling attention to the important 
historical antecedents of Einstein’s theory, will still remain. 

H. R. Smart. 
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The following books have also been received: 


Mechanism, Life and Personality. An Examination of the Mechanistic 
Theory of Life and Mind. By J. S. Hatpane. 2nd edition. New York, 
E. P. Dutton and Co., 1921.—pp. vii, 152. 

The Nature of Existence. By Joun McTaccart Exuis McTaccarr. 
Cambridge, University Press, 1921. Vol. 1.—pp. xxi, 310. 

The Philosophical Writings of Richard Burthogge. Edited with intro- 
duction and notes by Marcaret W. Lanpes. Chicago, The Open Court 
Publishing Co., 1921.—pp. xxiv, 245. 

The Absolute Relations of Time and Space. By A.rrep A. Ross. Cam- 
bridge, University Press, 1921.—pp. viii, 80. 

Space, Time and Gravitation. An Outline of the General Relativity 
Theory. By A. S. Epprncton. Cambridge, University Press, 1921.— 
pp. vi, 218. 

Studies in Human Nature. By J. B. Bamire. London, G. Bell and Sons, 
Ltd., 1921.—pp. xii, 296. 

Divine Imagining. An Essay on the First Principles of Philosophy, being 
a Continuation of the Experiment which took shape first in “ The 
World as Imagination”. No. 2 of the “World as Imagination” series. 
By Doucitas Fawcett. London, Macmillan and Co., 1921.—pp. xxviii, 
249. 

Origin of Mental Species. An Investigation into the Origin, Growth, De- 
velopment and Variation of Mental Species with Especial Reference to 
their Relation to the Absolute and its Adaptation to Human Usefulness. 
By H. J. Dersysuire, Flint, Mich., 1919.—pp. 370. 

Purpose and Transcendentalism. An Exposition of Swedenborg’s Phil- 
osophical Doctrines in Relation to Modern Thought. By H. STANLEY 
Repcrove. New York, E. P. Dutton and Co., 1920.—pp. xvi, 170. 

Plato’s “ Theaetetus” and “ The Sophist”. With an English Translation 
by H. N. Fowrter. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1921.—pp. 459. 

Bergson and Future Philosophy. An Essay on the Scope of Intelligence. 
By Georce Rostrevor. London, Macmillan and Co., 1921.—pp. 152. 

Dodi Ve-Nechdi (Uncle and Nephew). The work of Berachya Hanakdan. 
Now edited from MSS. at Munich and Oxford with an English Trans- 
lation, Introduction, etc., to which is added the first English Translation 
from the Latin of Abelard of Bath’s Quaestiones Naturales. By Her- 
MANN GoLLancz. London, Oxford University Press, 1920.—pp. xxii, 
219. 

L’Art et la Vie Sociale. Par Cuartes Lato. Paris, Octave Doin, 1921.— 
Pp. xii, 378. 
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Introduction 4 la Psychologie. L’Instinct et VEmotion. Par J. Larcurer 
pes Bancets. Paris, Payot et Cie., 1921.—pp. 286. 

De la Nébuleuse & ’'Homme. Hypothése Cosmogonique et Nouvelles 
Théories sur la Naissance et VEvolution de la Vie Terrestre. Par 
Emre Loncuet. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1920.—pp. 752. 

Eléments de Biologie Générale. Par Et1enne Rasaup. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1920.—pp. xi, 444. 

La Genése des Espéces Animales. Par L. Cutnot, Deuxiéme édition en- 
tiérement refondue. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1921.—pp. vii, 558. 

Il Pragmatismo nella Filosofia Contemporanea. Saggio Critico con Ap- 
pendice Bibliografica, Per Uco Sprrito. Firenze, Vallecchi, 1921.—pp. 
223. 

La Teoria Psicologica dei Valori. Per Antonio Renna. Roma, “ Bilych- 
nis ”, 1920.—pp. 39. 

Diogenes Laertius. Leben und Meinungen Beriihmter Philosophen. Uber- 
setzt und erlaiitert von Orro Apett. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1921. Zwei 
Bande.—pp. xxviii, 341; iv, 327. 

Aristoteles iiber die Dichtkunst. Neu tibersetzt und mit Ejinleitung und 
einem erklarenden Namen- und Sachverzeichnis versehen. Von ALFRED 
GupeMaNn. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1921.—pp xxiv, 91. 

Piatons Dialog Theatet. Ubersetzt und erlaiitert von Otro Apett. Dritte 
verbesserte Auflage. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1921.—pp. vi, 195. 

Vorwort und Einleitung zur Gesamtausgabe von Platons Dialogen. Von 
Orto Apett. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1920.—pp. xlviii. 

Platon-Index als Gesamtregister, zu der Ubersetzung in der Philosoph- 
ischen Bibliothek. Von Otro Apett. Leipzig, Felix Meiner.—pp. iv, 
172. 

Die Vorsokratiker. Von Gustav Karka. Miinchen, Ernst Reinhardt, 
1921.—pp. 164. 

Sokrates, Platon und der Sokratische Kreis. Von Gustave Karxa. Miin- 
chen, Ernst Reinhardt, 1921.—pp. 158. 

Der Vernunftcharakter der Religion. Von Witnetm Bruun. Leipzig, 
Felix Meiner, 1921.—pp. 283. 

Einfiihrung in die Erkenntnistheorie. Von Aucust Messer. Zweite, um- 
gearbeitete Auflage. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1921.—pp. iv, 212. 

Geisteswissenschaften und Naturwissenschaften. Untersuchungen sur 
Theorie und Einteilung des Realwissenschaften. Von Ericn Bercuer. 
Miinchen und Leipzig, Duncker und Humblot, 1921.—pp. x, 335. 


NOTES. 


The publication of the Bulletin de la Société Frangaise de Philosophie 
was resumed last January. Due to war conditions the Bulletin was not 
issued during 1915 and 1916, and publication was again necessarily sus- 
pended during 1918, 1919, and 1920. In the January issue (vol. XXI, 1), 
M. André Lalande continues his “ Vocabulaire technique et critique de la 
Philosophie ”’. 

Dr. Daniel S. Robinson has been added as Assistant Professor to the 
staff of philosophical teachers at the University of Wisconsin. 

Professor J. H. Scott of University College, Cardiff, is to spend next 
year at the University of California as Mills Lecturer in Philosophy. 


George P. Conger has been appointed Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
at the University of Minnesota, succeeding R. C. Lodge who is now 
professor at the University of Manitoba. 

G. R. Morrow, who has been an Assistant in the Sage School of Phi- 
losophy during the past year and has taken the Doctorate at Cornell 
University, has been awarded the American Field Service Fellowship for 
French Universities, and will continue his studies at the University of 
Paris during the coming year. 

Marjorie S. Harris, who in June received the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy at Cornell University, has been appointed Instructor in Phi- 
losophy at the University of Colorado. 

Dr. I. G. Whitchurch, who also completed his work for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy at Cornell University last year, has received an ap- 
pointment to teach ethics and the philosophy of religion at Garrett 
Institute, Evanston, III. 

Professor Maurice de Wulff, of the University of Louvain, has accepted 
a permanent appointment as Professor of Philosophy at Harvard. 


We give below a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals : 


THE JourNAL or Puitosopny, XVIII, 7: Ralph Barton Perry, The Inde- 
pendent Variability of Purpose and Belief; Beardsley Ruml, Reconstruc- 
tion in Mental Tests; J. R. Kantor, The Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting 
of the American Psychological Association. 8: A. P. Brogan, Urban’s 
Axiological System; J. E. Turner, Some Philosonhic Aspects of Scienti- 
fic Relativity. 9: Sterling P. Lamprecht, Some Political Implications of 
Ethical Pluralism; Theodore de Laguna, The Complex Dilemma. 10: 
J. R. Kantor, A Tentative Analysis of the Primary Data of Psychology; 
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Wesley Raymond Wells, Is Supernaturalistic Belief Essential in a Defini- 
tion of Religion? 11: M. T. McClure, “Crisis” in the Life of Reason; 
Maurice Picard, The Coordinate Character of Feeling and Cognition; F. 
Russell Bichowsky, The Basic Assumption of Experimental Science. 12: 
W. H. Sheldon, Professor Dewey, the Protagonist of Democracy; John J. 
Toohey, The Distribution of the Predicate; George Boas, A Source of the 
Plotinian Mysticism. 13: Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, Mind Discerned; 
Maurice Picard, The Unity of Consciousness. 


Minp, XXX, 118: C. D. Broad, Prof. Alexander’s Gifford Lectures (II); 
F. C. Sharp, Hume's Ethical Theory and its Critics (11); W. P. Montague 
and H, H. Parkhurst, The Ethical and Aésthetic Implications of Real- 
ism; F. C. S. Schiller, The Meaning of ‘ Meaning’; B. Bosanquet, The 
Basis of Bosanquet’s Logic; Mrs. Duddington, Do We Know Other Minds 
Mediately or Immediately ? 


Tue AMERICAN JouRNAL oF Psycnotocy, XXXII, 2: E. B. Titchener, 
Wilhelm Wundt; H. J. Mulford, The Child Mind; C. Comstock, On the 
Relevancy of Imagery to the Process of Thought; J. R. Kantor, An Ob- 
jective Interpretation of Meanings; F. J. O’Brien, A Qualitative Investi- 
gation of the Effect of Mode of Presentation upon the Process of Learn- 
ing; M, F. Washburn and S. L. Grose, Voluntary Control of Likes and 
Dislikes; The Effects of an Attempt Voluntarily to Change the Affective 
Value of Colors. 


Tue British JourNnaAt or Psycnotocy, XI, 3: David Forsyth, The In- 
fantile Psyche, with special reference to Visual Projection; H. Hartridge, 
A Vindication of the Resonance Hypothesis of Audition; J. C. Fligel, A 
Minor Study of Nyctopsis; Li. Wynn Jones, A Method of Measuring 
Nyctopsis with some Results; F. C. Bartlett, The Functions of Images; 
S. M. Haggard, A Case of Somnambulism. 


Psycnotocicat Review, XXVIII, 2: Shepherd Ivory Franz, Cerebral- 
Mental Relations; L. L. Bernard, The Misuse of Instinct in the Social 
Sciences; J. R. Kantor, An Attempt toward a Naturalistic Description of 
Emotions (Il) ; Edward L. Thorndike, On the Organization of Intellect. 


Tue Monist, XXXI, 2: John Laird, Mental Spaciousness; B. Muscio, 
Psychology as Behaviorism; J. E. Turner, The Elements of Croce’s Aes- 
thetic—A Criticism; George Boas, Parmenides and Authority; R. W. 
Sellars, The Requirements of an Adequate Naturalism; Victor A. En- 
dersby, Einsteinian Space and the Probable Nature of Being. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL oF Ernics, XXXI, 3: Arthur O. Lovejoy, 
Profit-sharing and Industrial Peace; Wallace Craig, Why do Animals 
Fight? Ralph M. Eaton, The Social Unrest of the Soldier; Thomas Reed 
Powell, How Philosophers May Be Useful to Society; Prabhu. Dutt Shes- 
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tri, Objective Freedom; Cavendish Moxon, Modernism and Immortality; 
A. R. Wadia, The State under a Shadow. 


THe Journat or Rewicion, I, 2: Albert Parker Fitch, What is the Present 
Attitude of College Students toward Organized Religion? Edwin Diller 
Starbuck, The Intimate Senses as Sources of Wisdom; Shailer Mathews, 
The Functional Value of Doctrines of the Atonement; Clarence Marsh 
Case, Religion and the Concept of Progress; Edward Increase Bosworth, 
Some Resources of the Modern Preacher; Elizabeth E. Hay, Christianiz- 
ing Assamese Folkways in Marriage and Family Life; Henry Sloan Coffin, 
Gerald Birney Smith, and Francis J. McConnell, Is There a Religious 
Breakdown of the Ministry? A. Eustace Haydon, Why Do Religions Die? 
—a Reply; George Cross, Does a Philosophy of Morals Tend to Under- 
mine the Christian Faith in a Personal God? 3: Clarence H. Hamilton, 
Religion and the New Culture Movement in China; Julian Morgenstern, 
The Historical Reconstruction of Hebrew Religion and Archaeology; 
Cornelius Woelfkin, The Religious Appeal to Premillennialism; Edward 
Scribner Ames, Religion in Terms of Social Consciousness; Harry F. 
Ward, The Bible and the Proletarian Movement; William Adams Brown, 
The Common Problems of Theological Schools; George Galloway, The 
Problem of the Personality of God; Kemper Fullerton, The Problem of 
Isaiah. 


Revue Purosopnigue, XLVI, 5-6: E. Rabaud, L’adaptation et lévolu- 
tion; Ch. Lalo, La fonction individuelle et sociale de famour dans Ilart; 
G. Poyer, La psychologie des caractéres. 


BULLETIN DE LA Société FRANCAISE DE PuHriLosopniz, XXI, 1: André 
Lalande, Vocabulaire philosophique; MM. F. Abauzit, G. Belot, Bethod, 
Maurice Blondel, Boisse, Brunschvicg, Ed. Claparéde, Drouin, Georges 
Dumas, Gilson, Hadamard, Hémon, Karmin, Lalo, Langevin, Xavier Léon, 
E. Leroux, Mentré, Parodi, L. Prat, Ranzoli, L. Robin, F. Roussel, Van 
Biéma, Cl. C. J. Webb, Ch. Werner, M. Winter, Observations et correc- 
tions, 


Revue pe MérApHysigue et pE Morarte, XXVIII, 1: E. Boutrousz, Jules 
Lachelier; C. Rougle, Souvenirs d’entretiens avec Jules Lachelier; V. Del- 
bos, Les facteurs kantiens de la philosophie allemande de la fin du XVIII* 
et du commencement du XIX* Siécles; G. Davy, A propos de |’évolution 
de la pensée juridique contemporaine; A. Berthod, Faut-il reviser la Con- 
stitution? R. Lenoir, Le Meeting d’Oxford. 
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